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To the Editor of the Belfast Magasine. 


—-— 
SIR, 


* ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES US 
ALL AKIN.” 


oT Ege nature jg much the,same 
in all countries. Face and 
features, and colonr’ differ, but in 
the internal organization, there js 
little variety—all are selfish. The 
heart supplies itself with blood, be- 
fore it yields a drop to the rest of 
the body. All pessess sympathy, of 
whatever name, or nation they may 
be, and can communicate this univer- 
gal language. ‘Thus the Tartar Khan 
addresses himself to Michael Ka- 
menskoy of the Rugsjan army. 

* Venerable, illustrious, great ge- 
neral—-My son Mahmud Gheary 
Sultan was said to have begn killed 
in the battle fought by your and 
my troops. Therein cansisted the 
will of God, and this js the fate of 
those who serve their religion and 
their monarch: You would got be- 
lieve the assurances of the fore- named 
prisoners, but haye sent the body 
with a guard, accompanied with the 
clergy of Gangura, with this request, 
that L should let you know whether 
It is indeed my 
Son ‘—and the good. will you have 
shewn me by sending the same is 
pacesty affecting to me. I send 

ck, herewith, the two clergymen, 
and returo you thanks with the tender- 
est emptions, and with many tears for 
the great favour you bave shewn 
me.” Every heart must feel the 


touch of nature expressed in this e- 

pistle, and every eye must see the 

hoary chieftain throwing his eyes: 
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fearfully, upon the corpse, and then 
raising them to Heaven.—* It is in- 
deed my Son.” 

“ On Monday a slave court was 
held at the court-house in this town, 
when John, a Sambo, was tried on 
two indictments, the one for stealing 
sundry tools, the other for assaulting 
with intent to kill Mr. Brace, an 
overseer of St. Faith’s estate, in St. 
John, (how the name of Saint is 
prostituted on — plantations !) 
when he was found guilty on both 
indictments, He was sentenced to 
be hanged next morning, which sen- 
tence was accordingly put in exe 
cution, When this sentence was 
pronounced, he thanked the coiutt, 
and said, It was the best thing they 
could do for him.” From many this 
address would draw laughter ; from 
one at least, at this distance of time 
and place, and connexion, it seldom 
failsof drawing atear. The sublime 
sometimes berders upon the ridi¢u- 
lous, and the pathetic also, on some 
occasions, vibrates between tears and 
smiles, 

In Plutarch's description of Cato’s 
behayiour on the last oight of his 
existence, before he fell upon his 
sword, he thug writes. ‘‘ Now the birds 
begun to sing, and Cato feli into q 
short slumber : at length Butis came 
back, and told him all was quiet in 
the Haven.” There is here a touch 
of pathos in the contrasted quiet, 
and serenity of nature with the 
grandeur and sublimity of the mor- 
tal business then in procedure, that 
is singularly impressive and affects 
ing. Far indeed is it from equal+ 
ling (except as truth overcomes fic- 
tion) the sublime departure of Rhos 
Nan 
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deric Dhu, in the Lady of the Lake, 
“* At first, the Chieftain to the chime,} 
With lifted hand, kept fecb/e time.” 
Lines, I think inimitably pathetic, 
when contrasted te those which are 
instantly recollected, 


“ The Mountaineer shot glance of pride, 
Across Benledi’s diving side.” 


When, by an effort, we break loose 
from the fascination in which we 
are held by Mr. Scott’s poetry, and 
step, as it were, out of “the charmed 
circle,” we cannot help wishing 
that he would aggrandize his sub- 
jects, and that free-booters, moun- 
taineers, lifters of cattle, and sa- 
vage marauders, were not so often 
imposed upon us as heroes; in short, 
that his heroes were more truly he- 
roic ; we cannot help wishing that 
the border story would give place 
to an Epic Poem, worthy of immor- 
tality, not only by the embellishments 
of fancy, but the intrinsic excellence 
of a grave and grand morality, such 
as might instruct, delightingly, the 
remotest posterity. He ought to 
rouse himself from his fairy fictions 
and golden slumbers, from the plau- 
dits of -girls, and boys, ‘and : distrust- 
ing the flush of popularity, he should 
chuse a subject, worthy of his name, 
his country, and his kind, apd then 
shower down upon it the profusion 
of poetic beauty and creative ima- 
gination.” Quid cogitem, queris, 
(said Milton now mature of: years) 
jta me bonus Deus, ‘Jmmortalitatem,”? 
*Tis true. There is an immortality 
ina Fairy. Tale, in the Arabian 
Nights, in the -Border Story,. but 
thereis a Miltanic immortality, fitted 
for the maturity of the individual, 
and for the manhood of a nation. . 
_ And indeed, I think, -such tmmor- 
tality will never be gained, but-by an 


adequate, and: aweful: MORAL run- 


ning through the whole poem, and 
fertilizing all the flowers of a poetic 
fancy ;.it should, throughout the 


\ ce 


An Humble Hint to Mr. Scott. 
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whole work, associate itself with some 
grand and actuating passion of uni. 
versal human nature, suchas religion 
or patriotism. The whole duty of 
man, and of woman too, may be 
learned from Milton, in various pas- 
sages, solid in sense, yet sparkling 
with fancy, and which ought to be 
reposited in the memory, not for the 
pedantry of quotation, but for the 
better purpose of lessoning the life 
in the calm recess of the heart. ‘The 
fair pupil may pluck the moral from 
such passages, and get them by /eart 
in the truest sense, as they would 
gather for their bosom fresh flowers 
from the stalk in the garden of 
Eden. 

The poem which ranks next to 
that of Milton (“ délectando pariter- 
que monendo’’) in its power of fan- 
cy, and at the same time, its au- 
thority of intellect, is the opyssry 
of Homer, a worthy atonement made 
by the great author, for forming, and 
fostering the love of war, the art 
of killing our fellow creatures, which 
he -has so recommended’ in the 
Iliad. It is indeed an: ill compli- 
ment to the feelings as well as to the 
taste of mankind in general, that 
such a poem as the Iliad should have 
so long reigned paramount ‘in Epic 
excellence. Shame npon public o- 
pinion that has bestowed such ina. 
dequate praise‘ upon: the adven- 
tures of ‘Ulysses, the wise, the 
venerable, and the patriotic! The 
much enduring man, who, ‘ with glo- 
rious and yet unitable perseverance, 
wrestles with the waves of ill- fortune, 
keeps his head buoyant above the 
tide, and holds up the scarf of wore 
and confidence im the - protection of 
divinity.: “AAX’ srAny rec tpessvee. Such 
is the motto: worthy: of »man, and 
such is the man worthy of the univers 
sal acclaim of mankind, reiterated 
and prolonged till times remotest 
bound. 

. Let then the mature poet mark 
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ail meditate that performance so 
traly’ heroic in all its progress, and 
taking some theme of universal in- 
terest, replete with some noble and 
magnanimous passion, let him paint 
for immortality ; not the cri aytee 
ofa fairy fiction, but of an epic, whic 
may instruct as well as please the 
remotest generations, and cover his 
name and his nation with such glo- 
ty, that, in ages to come, there may 
arise a question whether the author 
was called from the country, or the 
country from the author. ‘The name 
of Watrer Scort has diverted me, 
asby a charm, from the subject I 
designed to touch upon, at the be- 
ginning of this letter, and it is scarce- 
ly, worth returning to it. 


A, P. 
aes 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 


THE PEACOCK. 


“How rich the Peacock! what bright glo- 
ries run 

From plume to plume, and vary in the 
sun! 

He proudly spreads them te the golden ray, 

Gives all his colours, and adorns the day; 

With conscious state the spacious round 
displays, . 

And slowly moves amid the waving blaze.” 

YOUNG, 


(* all the feathered inhabitants of 
the earth, the peacock has most 
peculiarly attracted the admiration 
of mankind. ‘The Greek Mytho- 
logists thought him a worthy atten- 
dant on “ Heaven’s imperial Queen.” 
And the great Solomon conceived it 
not beneath his dignity to admire 
this splendid bird, and while collect- 
ing around him whatever could aug- 
went his glory, we find that he gave 
‘particular order for procuring Pea- 
cocks along with other treasures of 
the East. Indeed few objects seem 
better calculated tu convey an idea 
* pripcely grandeur, and decorate 


‘ 


Peacock. 
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the domains of majesty. The sap- 
phire, emerald, and topaze, seem 
combined with the ruby in his ever 
varying plumage, and even amidst 
the vivid glow of tropical vegetation, 
the peacock shines conspicuous, 
Over all the Southern regions of Asia, 
from the spicy groves of Ceylon, to 
the cold mountainous lands of Thi- 
bet, this bird is found in a state of 
liberty, but it is said, no where of 
greater beauty and size, than on the 
banks of the Ganges, where, guard- 
ed by tigers and other tremendous 
animals, they enjoy the permanent 
attachment of their female, who af- 
ter six tedious weeks of patient in- 
cubation, sees rise around her an active 
and almost independent family of 
five or six young, who from having 
their infant wings provided with 


- quill-feathers, accompany their mo- 


ther to some elevated branch, where 
they rest secure, under the enfold- 
ing wings of their affectionate pa- 
rent, who gives, and who receives, 
the most tender carresses, and not 
until that period when nature calls 
to multiply their species, and give 
existence to other beings, is this ma- 
ternal soticitude dissolved. 

If the Count de Buffon’s theory 
could be applied to birds, that the 
life of an animal is only three or 
four times that of the period at which 
it arrived ata state of puberty, birds 
should be much shorter lived, than 
experience shews. Swans have been 
known to live to 100 years; Geese to 
70 or 80; and a Goldfinch to 20. The 
limitation of the Peacock’s life should 
therefore not be according to this 
rule, but ‘according to that general 
law which seems to govern the life 
of birds. Yet no Peacock has yet 
been known in this country to ex- 
ceed that of ten or twelve years. 
And although, like many of the pro- 
ductions of warm Countries, it re- 
produces in our cold climate, it is 
not yet 90 well gataralized, ay not 
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to have its life in some degree short- 
éned by the severity perhaps of the 
winters it is obliged to endure. At 
about a month ojd, the crest. begins. 
to appeaf, at half a year the neck of 
the young cock becomes blue, but 
it is not until the second year that 
the various coloured eyes enrich his 
then often expanded tail, and, the 
cock endeavours to attract the atten- 
tion of the female, with a full dis- 
play of his beauty. Nature, which 
in her productions. seems to, spread 
beauty around, and to adorn with a 
lavish hand, has denied, to the Pea- 
hen the brilliancy of her mate, guid- 
ed by that unerring wisdom, which 
has fitted every animal fot its mode 
of life, (whicl colours, the timid 
hare like the. winter-blasted fern, 
and the woodceck like the fallen 
leaf,) has coloured her in uniformity 
to the ground on which, she. is des- 
tined to pass.so much of her. time; 
and to this homely colouring she is 
in all likelihood indebted for, her 
safety, from her quick-sighted ene- 
mies, while engaged in her maternal 
duties. 2 

In this country, éven while young, 
they are by no means tender, and 
when they are left to their mother’s 
care, she. feeds them with indefati- 
gable attention, with flies and other 
tnsects.—Linnwus says, that Pea- 
fowl are poisoned by eating of the 
common elderzand it has been observ- 
ed, that Wherever that plant abounds, 
few young have ever been réared ; 
when rearéd, they seem to bid defi- 
ance tothe storm,and the severest wea. 
ther. of our climate, scarce ever forces 
them from the hovse-top, a situation 
which they seem particularly to.de- 
light in, and from which, when the 
lightning flashes and the thunder roils, 
they join their voices, seemingly 
Wishing, like small seng-birds, to 
contend fur mastery, and by their 


loud and repeated cries, to overpower 
their opponent, They are often sub- 


On the Peacock. 
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ject to sore-feet, a disorder perhaps 
first generated by cold, and after. 
wards perpetuated from generation 
to generation. And as, if, however, 
to prevent our pleasure in 
session of this beautiful creature from 
being without alloy, some bad qua- 
lities, lurk under this fair exterior ; 
the Peafowl are the tyrants of the 
farm-yard, they follow with never. 
ceasing persecution whatever fowl is 
their inferior in strength, and, with 
those which are able to contend with 
them, they wage eternal war. The 

arden also, without strict attention 
o expel them 6n_ their first attempts 
at entrance, exhibits daily marks of 
their depredations. 

(Elian mentions, that “ the. Peas 
cock was at Athens shown for a 
stated price to both men and women 
who were admittéd to the spectacle, 
at the feasts of new moon. Con- 
siderable sums were thus collected, 
and many, through curiosity, came 
from Lacedéemon and Thessaly.”— 
“The date of this cannot. be fixed) 
but it was after the return of Alexe 
ander from India. The conqueror 
was so much delighted with the rich 
plumage of the Peacocks, that he 
enacted severe, penalties.against kil- 
ling, them.”—‘* After the Peacock 
was transplanted from Asia: into 
Greece, it found its way into the 
south of Kurope, and gradually was 
introduced into France, Germany, 
and Switzerlaid, and as far as Swe- 
den.” . 

At what period they were brought 
to Ireland, cannot now he deter- 
mined, it is however probable that 
they were brought to Britain by the 
Romans, and from thence transferred 


to Ireland, but. the hand which ad- . 


ded this beautiful bird to our domes 
tic animals, and. his mame, as his 
whose. patient. imdustry reclaimed 
the first. barren waste, is conce 

under the veil of time, leaving us.0n 


_ ly the power to imitate their d 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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pxOSPECTUS OF THE DUBLIN INSTITU- 
TION, I81T1. 


genie alluding to any sci- 
entific or literary association 
already existing amongst us, to each 
of which society is indebted: for the 
extension of knowledge, and conse- 
quently for improvement in the best 
qualities of man, it is obviously an 
object worthy of the most respect- 
able residents in this populous me- 
tropolis, not only to increase the fa- 
cilities‘of promioting those valuable 
purposes, but by enlarging the op- 
portunities of information, to multi 


_ ply the probabilities of calling forth, 


and of ostering talents, which may 
hereafter adorn and enlighten our 
city and our nation. 

Useful learning, or that wisdom 
which flows from the labours and 
the experience: of: ages, is not, and 
ought: not to be confined to Academic 
groves, or to the walks of the learn- 
ed: of whatever profession; it ren- 
ders even amusements elegant and 
improving, and it converts inte a 
blessing that leisure which to the 
vacant mind too often proves a:curse : 
in‘a more important point of view, 
it not only assists to discover and 
combine the means of enlarging the 
wealth aud power of a state, but it 
gives to agriculture multiplied and 
varied productions -to manufactures. 
the manifold use. of the powers of 
nature—to commerce the widest in- 
tercourse of man with man, indefinite 
interchange. of benefits, and daily 
augmentation of the public. stock ; 
and, above all, it directs benevo- 
lence how best to relieve distress, to 
prevent vice, to promote virtue, and 
to diffuse happiness, 

In a great city like this, men are 
engaged in almost every pursuit of 


cultivated society, whether contem- | 


plative, or active, or both: and con- 


Prospectus of the Dublin Institution. 
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sequently the association and mutual 
contact of such variety of chatacter, 
in' the prosecution of any intelleét+ 
ual object, must prové materially 
beneficial, inasmuch as the informa- 
tion, views, and modes of thitkking 
peculiar to each, tend to enlarge 
useful knowledge, to correct: prejus 
dice, and to establish truth. 

And farthér, the means of know-. 
ledge brought home to the boson of 

rivate families, and access to liberal 
instruction, made easy and frequent, 
may prove highly favourable to’ do- 
mestic happiness, The ardour of 
youth, too often wasted in destruc- 
tive dissipation, may thus be 
pre-occupied by a taste for improve- 
ment; and what is of equal moment, 
information, operative as well as 
pleasing, may be more generally 
acquired by those best associates’ of 
the domestic state, to‘ whom the éar- 
liest and most important years of’ life 
are entrusted, on whose wisdom or 
folly so much of virtue and happi- 
ness depends, and by respectable 
exertions of some of whom true. ho- 
nour has been conferred on their sex, 
and lasting benefit on society, 

Under these impressions, and to 
advance these views it has been pro- 
posed to establish an institution, in 
some convenient situation in the city 
of Dublin, which shall be supplied 
with a select and extensive library, 
and with the necessary apparatus for 
lectures, on the most generally use- 
ful subjects of science. It has also 
been proposed that the use of the 
books shall not be merely local, but 
they shall be delivered out, under 
terms and regulations, to be determin- 
ed upon hereafter; and that every 
mode:shall be adopted to unite, from 
time to time, all the objects of which 
the institution may be tound capabie, 
in order to render it the most various- 
ly and most extensively beneficial. 

That the entire property shall be~ 
long to the subscribers for two hun- 
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dred shares of £50. each, of which, 
no individual shall hold more than 
four; but that the privileges of the 
institution may be communicated to 
such other persons, and on such 
terms as shall be determined here- 
after. 


That the shares shall be transfer- 
able under regulations to be deter- 
mined hereafter. 


That the intended establishment 
shall be called the Dustiiw Instiru- 
Tton ; and that the entire manage- 
ment shall be vested in a conmittee 
of twenty-one members, to be elect- 
ed annually by and from among the 
proprietors, and to be appointed as 
soon as one hundred shares shall be 
subscribed for, in the manner here- 
after to be determined. 


The first hundred shares having 
been subscribed for, the undermen- 
tioned Committee have been ap- 
pointed : 


Edward Allen, esq. 
John Barrington, ¢89- 
Wm. Beilby, esq. 
James Cleghorn, M.D. 
Thomas Crosthwait, esq. 
Eccles Cuthbert, esq. 
Jeremiah D’ Olier, esq. 
Richard Gamble, M.D. 
Arthur Guinnes, ¢sq. 
Edward Houghton, esq. 
Joseph Hone, esq. 
Rev. Joseph Hutton. 
Wm. Johnson, L.L.D. 
Benjamin Kearney, ¢sq- 
Thomas Parnell, esq. 
John Patten, esq. 
Archd. Redfoord, esq. 
Paulus 7E. Singer. esq. 
h Singer, F.T.C.D. 
Rev. James Wilson, F.T.C.D. 
Thomas Wilson, esq. 


The shares are now nearly filled, 
and a house is purchased for the use 
ef the institution, 


Bye-Lavws of Carrickfergus: 
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SOME BYE-LAWS OF THE TOWN oF CAR. 
RICKFERGUS, 


1569,—~/ HE town-clerk to have 
two shillings and six 

pence Irish, for every freeman. 

1574,—That actions under thirty 
shillings shall pay only half cost. 

1575.—That the mayor may dis- 
train any inhabitant for one shillin 
every tine that the street before ae 
inhabitant’s dwelling is not duly 
Swept, 

1576, 4th April —That every one 
admitted to the freedom, shall pay 
a dinner to the town, and if he were 


entered for a whole share, to pay. 


beside €4.—~if for one half, £2.— if 
for one fourth, £1. 
» 10th May.—That all alder. 





men be cest accordingly, or else de- 


franchised. That the fees of the 
sheriffs, town-clerk, and serjeant, 
shall be set down on record. That 


no freeman or foreigner be arrested . 


in a freeman’s house for debt or tres- 
pass, whether the door of the free- 
man be shut or open. 

1593.—That none shall be a free 
merchant to buy or sell any staple- 
wares, but the 20 merchants now 
elected, and al} others must either 
serve three years with a merchant of 
the staple, or pay a fine to be ad- 


mitted a stapler, under the staple- 


seal. 
1600, 19th January.—That every 


alderman in bis respective ward shall... 


have three able men provided with 
sume convenient weapons, and have 
power intheir saidwards to commit 
any offender, to look tothe keeping of 


the streets clean. “That no merchant. 
take upon him to receive his share 


of any town’s bargain, under co 
lour to take it to bis house, and al- 
terwards ‘sell it to any other free 


merchaut’s wife, servant, or factory 


(June; 
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upon penalty of loss of his freedom 
amongst the merchants of the trinity 
yield, and the goods so sold to be 
disposed of at the direction of the 
mavor and merchants. 

1601, 6th July.—After the elec- 
tion of the mayor, he is the first 
year, mayor of the town, second 
year, mayor of the staple, third year, 
master of trinity yield and master 
of the company of merchants, and 
fourth year, treasurer of the town, 

1606, 19th January.—The may- 


_ or’s salary, the third part of his ma- 
jesty’s custom, and petty custom ; 


the sherifls, 20s. the piece ; the town 
clerk, #4; the two sergeants, 40s. 
the piece—all money of Ireland. 
1624.—%. hat the third part of his 
majesty’s customs should be takes 
fron the mayor, and conyerted al- 
ways to the town’s use. 
, 5th July.—That every al- 
derman bring in his plate, or pay to 
the town’s use 20 nobles, sterling. 
That the sheriffs former salary, viz. 
20 nobles, be resumed, and that 
the rest’ satisfied hereafter with the 
fines for bloodsheds and batteries, 
and that they shall not be troubled 
with collecting the town’s revenue, 
but that there be a certain collector 
appointed. 3 sw a 
That the town’s clerk former 
salary be resumed likewise, ‘and 
that he rest satisfied with his fees 
and perquisites, and that he be ex- 
empted from all levies and assess- 
ments, yt ty nate 
i640, Ist June.—That no person 
or persons that do or shall owe the 
corporation any money, be admitted 
into the election to be mayor or she- 
if before he or they take 4 course 
for paymentthereof. — ak 
1658, 28th June. —That every al- 
derman using any sinistér ‘ends, in 
procuring votes to be elected my, 
or, if so elected; his election to 
void, and that no person admitted 
hee, shall have liberty to vote for 
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mayor, till he have first paid his 
fines and fees, 

» 7th September.—That the 
breach of the town-walls near the 
west mill-pond, be mow repaired 
at the town’s charge, but that here- 
after it be repaired at the charge of 
Roger Lyndon, his heirs. 

1659, 24th June.—That the may- 
ors shal] not receive above £30, 
annum. ‘hat no mayor shall re- 
ceive any of the town’s revenue, but 
that it he committed to the care of 
some honest person or persons to be 
disbursed by orders of the mayor 
and major part of the bench and com- 
mon council. 

‘That there be an account taken 
of the money for which the customs 
were sold—Confirms the act Ist June, 
1640, agaiust the town’s debtors, 
being elected mayor or sheriff. 
That several bonds belonging to 
the town, and left in the custody of 
Sir William Sambidge, late recorder 
should be looked after, 

" That the staple be enquired into, 

That all the members of the town, 
which are of ability, do lend the 
town some money to be employed 
in the recovering their just debts. 

' That the 1500 acres of commons 
unset be never disposed of, 

' That a survey be forthwith taken 
of ‘every particular man’s holding 
within our liberties, and account of 
the rent-roll and charge issuable by 
the town, and that after the town’s 
present debts be paid, there shall 

e no further engagement than what 
the revenue shall from time to time 
be able to discharge at the year’s 
end. | 
- 1677, 2ist January.—That the 

avement in the town and suburbs 
be. repaired by the several inhabi- 
tants before their respective hold- 
ings, the fine not to exceed 6s, 8d. 
each otience. 

2. That all fines and amercements 
whatsoyer be deposited in the sherifis 
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hands, to be issued by the mayor’s 
order, and whereas the mayor still 
claimed the best fine happening in 
his time as his due, that hereafter 
he only have 20s. sterling in lieu of 
such fine out of said fines. 

3. That no town’s bond be passed, 
save at a general quarter-assembly, 
in the presence of eight aldermen, 
twelve burgesses, and other com- 
moners, and that it shall be lawful 
for any succeeding to sue the mayor 
and sheriffs so offending, for double 
the sum so entered into, and defran- 
chise them likewise. 

4, That no person cut any turf on 
the commons, or lead lands, with- 
out licence from the mayor. (except 
what shall be necessarily expended 
on the premises), they paying two 
Joad out of the score for the corpora- 
tion’s use, the offender to be indicted 
for a waste and sued for damages. 

5. That no warrant for issuing the 
town’s revenue be signed, but in 
open court on the first monday in 
every month. 

6. That no mayor or deputy-may- 
or be in election for the ensuing 
year, upon pain of defranchisement 
to all persons offending —These 
Feet to be read every election 

ay. 

7 That Forrunatvs Cargicxrer- 
Gus, the town’s child, be forthwith 
set apprentice at the town’s charge. 

1678, 22d July.—That the fairs 
of this town be toll-free for seven 
years following, for the encourage- 


¥ . . 24: | 
ment of those that will come thither. 


ba! 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ae - 


8 Bev following charitable plans, 

~ with the accompanying judicious 
remarks are selected from the Phi- 
lanthropist, a new periodical publica- 
tion, in London. They might be judi- 
ciously adopted in this country, par- 
ticularly at free-schools for girls, 


Penny-Club for Clothing Poor Children. 
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Care, however, should be taken to 
keep the plan distinct from the 
premiums distributed at the schools 
fer good conduct. E. 
Pian af perny-club at Woodford for 
clothing poor children. 

Every child who is admitted a 
member of this club isto subscribe one 
penny per week, which it must bring 
to the ladies appointed to receive it, 
every Monday morning punctuall 
at nine o’clock. This little fund is 
encreased by as many subscribers 
of a higher class as can be obtained, 
three subscriptions being necessary 
for every child, besides its own sub. 
scriptiqn, At the expiration of every 

uarter, namely, at Christmas, Lady- 
diy, Midsummer, and Michaelmas, 
the sum which has been collected is 
allotted in equal shares to the chil 
dren, but is never given to them ir 
money, the treasurer expending it 
for them in useful articles of cloath 
ing, which they have the privilege 
of choosing for themselves, provided 
the cost does not exceed each share, 
The children are to slow their clothes 
to them who subscribe for them, 
if the children are seen ragged or 
dirty they will be dismissed the club, 
Tv avoid trouble, the subscriptions 
of ladies and gentlemen will be 
received at Christmas and Midsum- 
mer, being at one penny per week, 
two shillings and two peuce half 
rearly*, 
Plun of the penny-club, Stoke- New 
zngton, commenced in | “se Sor the 
u? of assisting and encourage 

Cite pot in clothing their children. 

One penny per week to be 
paid by each child, and one pen 
ny by the subscriber. 

Any persons disposed to become 
subscribers, are requested to 
to the treasurer their own names 
and the names and places of abode 


a 





* There is club at Clapham, requiring 
four subscribers for each’ child. 
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of the children whom they wish to 
make members of the. club, provid- 
ed such children are, not at any 
school, &c, from which they receive 
regular clothing. The child must 
take or the mother send, one penny 
every Monday, beginning. from 
Christmas or Midsummer half year, 
to the collector, who will transmit 
it at stated times to the treasurer. 
Neglect or irregularity in sending 
the penny, myst forfeit the claim to 
the benefits of the club. At Mid- 
sunmer and Christmas the collector 
will call for the subscriptions, viz. 
two shillings and twe pénce for each 
child, with an additional six-pence 
at Christmas as a remuneration for 
her time and trouble, After each 
collection, the treasurer is to make 
enquiry of the mathers into the artj- 
cles of clothing most wanted, and 
employ the money four shillings 
and four pence for each as adyan- 
tageously as she can, directing the 
children to show the clothes. tu those 
who subscribe for them. 

Although the principal view held 
out by each of these plans ts suh- 
stantially the same, ye they _dif- 
fer in minor points of considerable 
importance. In Que instance three, 
in another four, and iy the Jast only one 
subscriber are attached to the pay- 
meut of each child, the former with 
the intention of furnishing all the 
apparel requisite, and consequently 
confining the benefit toa few: the 
latter more diffusive in its operation, 
embracing a wider circle, bat cir- 
rsonal advantage 
to each individual; and jt deserves 
serious reflection, whether the pro- 
portion of four or three to one is not 
more than can be looked upon by 
the parents as the fair recompense 


of their own economy : aad whether 
itis not preferable to, admit seve- . 
ral children of the same family to a- 


participation of the advantage, ra- 

ther tlian by doing more for one 

child, produce a distinction in their 
BELFAST MAG. WO. XXXVs 
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appearance, which may lead to un“ 
kind feelings and unfavourable con* 
sequences, : 

‘The economical and judicious ap- 
plication of these small’ sums is 
found to produce a greater effect than 
could be reasonably anticipated: four 
shillings and four peace doubly sab- 
scribed, that is, eight shillings and 
eight pence annually cautiously! ex- 
pended, will nearly clothe an infant, 
and will supply a considerable. por- 
tion of the clothing for younger chil- 
dren ; and if arrangements of this 
sort gould be connected with the 
Lancastrian system of education, it 
would materially tend: to produce 
that decency of appearance’ in the 
children, which is desirable in every 
public institution, The plans above 
recited. encourage in poor? families 
the important habit of regular. sav- 
ing, and the addition of an equal 
sum from the ‘subscriber,should be 
considered rather as the just reward 
of industry and good conduct, than 
as a mere charitable donation, Thus, 
while the benevolent dispositions of 
the affluent are cherished and brought 
into activity, the poor are taught the 
practical value of small savings con- 
stantly accumulating ; they learn to 
feel the advantages resulting from 
order and perseverance; they are 
instructed in the important art: of 


adopting the most effectual means 


to the accomplishment of a parti- 
cular end, and thus the best interests 
and gratifications of both classes 
are made to combine and support 
each uther. 
. f——___-_____ | , 
Por the Belfust Monthly Magazine, 
Pee 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER FRQM DR. DUCHAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE LIFE AND La- 
BOURS OF A PROTESTANT DISSENTING 
MINISTER, IN THE YEAR 1738, 
DEAR SIR, 
I HAVE read all your criticisms 
concerning myself, without frown, 
e°0°0 
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‘without smile, without any thing. 
Every onlooker, that can see, must 
see that the country is my proper 
sphere; and is rendered so by a pa- 
tient. and) contented drudgery, at 
every body’s call, at every body's 
service;. in foul weather and fair, 
through thick and thin, talking with 
book or without it, (in both senses 
of. that. word), as the humours of 
the people direct; just as fit to live 
upon, three-score pounds, ‘as three 
hundred; content without conversa- 
tion, without books, or time to read 
them ; travelling with the same’ hu- 
mour, among cottagers aad labourers, 
as among hall-houses' and squires, 
bringing home a lodgmeut of fleas, 
as happily as a good dinner and a 
glass of claret.- But, 1 am out of 
breath commending myself. Pray, 
good Sir Thomas, do you find your- 
self as well qualified for a country 
life? Will any man imagine that 
a delicacy that would ‘better ‘be- 
come, a fine miss than a country par- 
son, can suit our exigencies; the 
state and hunger of the unpolished 
multitudes we have'to do with? Isa 
man ‘that, ‘dare not upon any occa- 
sion Jay aside’ his papers, (so exactly 
written, that upon some. occasions, 
to ‘the great, scandal of very wor- 
thy persons, they have been taken 
for print books), for fear of puting 
an ifor an and out of its place, or 
giving at. anytime to which an un- 
righteous procedure of who, ‘or mis- 
sing ‘the’ stop'a comma demands, fit 
‘for serving in most of our congrega- 
tions? Is aman of so tender jamb- 
skin, that he would not ride thirty 
miles to assist at a sacrament, fora 
four pound piece, fit to‘hold in a side 
in a society so far scattered? © What 
shall I say more? ‘You: are not fit 
for Dublin; (and this you have 
Jearned from’your conscience, thuugh 
1 cannot tell how). Let this be 


ranted, and what are you then fit 
for? Daim sure if you cannot do'in 


Analogy of the Distance of the Planets. 
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town, you can far less do in the 
country, But you are’ happily situag 
ed now in/an easy collegiate charpe, 
and our congreyations are fill 
that there is no need for fondin> 
about to supply. Yes, and‘ to he 
sure this posture of affairs will af. 
ways continue. You are ‘sure df 
that. And you are sure you will 


always have a ‘colleague in Belfast, 


and be safe with him. And that you 
will never have more call'than you 
have now, ‘to assist the Coutitry con- 
regations. And you are sure, if 
it Should happen that these expecta. 
tions should fail you, ‘you Can) when. 
ever you please, transport ‘yourself 
to Dublin, with the same adFanta. 
ge with which you ‘can go to it now, 
These thitigs are all so rational, that 
it is no wonder you never have 
thought about yourself. 1 have no- 
thing further to say upon this af- 
fair, seeing ‘it ‘is delaved till ’ the 
presbytry. And what 7 am to say 
about it, must be said openty, which 
is the only reason | am now restrain. 
ed from pouritiy forth ‘as much as 
good Elibu ‘had ‘to say, when Ke 
could contain wo longer, but being 
pad-locked, 1 bid you adieu. | I hope 
vou will neither expose yourself vor 
mie, by shewiig this rhajsodie. 
| ‘Yours, ' 
Juny. 29th, 1738. ' 
: ees 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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PROFESSOR BODE, of Berlin, 
discovered the following analogy 
in the distances of the planets, and 
by nieans of it foretold the discovery 
of the new’ plants, Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and* Vesta, whose distances 
(from the sin) are nedrly the sauie.’ 


Je DUCHAL. 


' Mereury, . 4 ish tapes ale 4, 
4x3 xi°—7 


Venus, 
Earth, 4X 3X 2'-— Wy 


’ 
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Mars, 4X3 2° 16. 
Ceres, &. 4 X 3 X 2>— 28. 


Jupiter, 4X 3X 2*— $2, 
Satu, 4 X 3 x 2'—100. 
Uranus, or r aoner 
Herschel. ; #6 KR. Bed OG, 
, a. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magasine. 
———— 


AccorDinc to our promise, wé 
pow communicate the eleventh res 

rt of the boatd of education, which 
will be found to contain matter of 
considerable interest. A bill in 
consequence of it has been intros 
duced into the house of commons, 
by Secretary Pole, which is ordered 
to be printed, and is to lie over till 
next session, We hope to procure 
a copy for insertion if out next 
number. 


ELEVENTH HOPORT FROM THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION IN fRELAND 3 ORDERED BY 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO BB 
PRINTED april 9, ISII. 


PARISH SCHOOLS. 


To His Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mound and Lenox, &c. Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland: 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


\ E the undersigned commissioné 
ers, appotuted for enquiring in- 

to the several funds and revenues 
granted by public or: private dona- 
tions for the purposesof education, 
and into the state .and condition of ail 
schools upon public or charitable 
foundations in Ireland, proceed to 
lay before your Grace our report 
upon the state of the Parise SCHOOLS. 
These are the oldest institutions un- 
der the denomination of schools in 
this country ; they are co-eval with 
the intruduetion of the Reformation, 
and were established Anno Domini 
1637, in the 28th year of the reign 
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of King Henry the eighth, when, an 
act of parliament was passed, intituled, 
“An act for the English order, 
habit, and lan nage” The views 
and object of this statute will be best 
explained by the following extract 
from its preamble: “The King’s 
Majestie, our most gracious and re- 
doubted soveraigne lord, prepending 
and waying by his great wisdom, 
learning and experience, how much 
it‘doth more conferre to the induc- 
tion of rude and ignorant people 
to the knowledge of Almighty God, 
and of the good and virtuous obe- 
dience which by his most holy pre- 
cepts and commandments they owe 
to their princes and superiors, the: 

a good instriiction in his most blessed 
laws, with a conformitie, co-incidente 
and familiarity in language, tongue, 
in manners, order, and apparel, with 
them that be civil people, and do 
professand knowledge Christ’s re- 
ligion, and civil and politique orders, 
laws, and ditections, as his grace’s 
subjects of this part of this his land « 

Iveladidl that is called the English 
pale, doth most graciously, consider- 
mg that there is again nothing which 
doth more conteyne aud keep many 
of his subjects of the said land in a 
certain savage and wilde kind and 
manner of living, then the diver- 
sitie that is betwixt thent in tongue 

language, order, and habit.” “And 
after an ordonance that the Irish 
habit and apparel should be abolish 
ed, andthe peculiar form in which 
the trish wore their hair, disconti-+ 
nued, the statute proceeds in the 
third sectionto enact, “ That every 
person or persons the King’s true 
subjects inhabiting this land of Ire- 
land, of what estate condition or 
degree he or they may be or shall 
be, to the uttermost of their power, 
cunning, and knowledge, shall use 
and speak commonly the English 
tongue and language; and that e- 
very sach person and persons having 
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ning, aid power, shall bring up his 
said childe and children in such pla- 
ces where they shall or may have 
occasion to learn the English tongue, 
Janguage, order, and. condition.” 
And with a view to the general in- 
troduction of the English tongue and 
language, it further enacts, that spi- 
fitual promotions should be only 

iven to such persons as could speake 
English, unless after four proclama- 
tidus nade in the next market town 
such could not be had; and farther, 
that ¢very ar¢hbishop, bishop, and 
Suffragan, and every other aS et 
authority and power to give order of 
priesthood, deacon, and. subdeacon, 
shall at the time théy gave to any 
person any of these spiritual orders, 
administér to each of them a cor- 
poral oath, not only that he will en- 
deavour himself to learn the English 
language, and instruct and teach the 
Englis tongue, to all under his rule, 
order, and governance, and in like- 
wise shall bid the beades in the Eng- 


lish tongue, and preach the word of . 


God in English, but also that he 
shall “ keepe or cause to be kept with- 
in the place, terretorie, or paroch 
where he shal) have rule, benefice, 
or promotion, a sehoete for to learne 
English, if any of the childrené of 
his paroch come to him to learne 
the same, taking for the keeping of 
the same schoole such convenient 
stipend or salarie as in the said land 
is accustomably used to be taken.” 
And it if further enacted, that if 
the bishop or suffragan omit to ad- 
muinister such oath to the person re- 
ceiving any spiritual promotion, and 
« that shall have the sérvicé of any 
paroch church under bim,” he shall 
bay a fine of threé pounds six shil- 
hinges and” cipht-pence, ope moiety 
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Childe or children shall endeavout 
themself to causé and procure the said 
childeand.children to use and speak 
the English tongue and language, and 
according to this or their abilitie, cun- 


of said fine to be paid to the King, 
and the other to thé -informers and 
any person prométed to any benefice 
as aforesaid, and neglecting to fuifit 
the tenor, purport, and effect of said 
oath, is for the first offence to forfeit 
the sam of six shillings and. eights 
pence ; forthe second offence, twen- 
shillings ; and for thé third, to be de- 
prived of his benefice. ‘Fhére isa 
provision in the act, that it should 
not extend or be prejudicial to any 
clergyman residing mm any metropos 
hitan cathedral, or collegiate church, 
and studying at any uttiversity, or 
otherwise out of the land by the 
King’s comnrandment, “ but that 
such paroch priest or priests which 
shall have the service of any pavoch 
church ender him or them, shalf 
during their absence teache the 
English tongue and fengnage,; and 
keepe a schoole according to the 
form of this act, under a pemalty of 
twenty shillings a year for any 
year that he sbajf omit the same.” | 

Under this act the parish schools of 
Treland were established } and every 
Clergyman now inducted to a living, 
takes an oath ii the words following: 

“i, A. B. do sdlemly swear; 
That 1 will teach or cause to be 
taught, an English sehool within 
the said vieayage or rectory Of...+ .0 
«as the law im that case requires.” 

How far the provisions of this act 
of parliament, which related to the 
instruction of the Irish and of theit 
ehildren in the English language, 
were enforced in thé reign of [leary 
the eighth ; and whether any or what 
humber of English schools were im- 
mediately established in eonsequ- 
énce of it; wé have no means of a¥ 
certaining at this distance of time. 
The measure certainly met with op 
position from some of the leading 
members of the chureh*. Thongh 
none of the statutes of the next 


_* See Archbishop Dowdall’s Life, is 
Ware. 
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reign (Edward sixth) are preserved 
jn the Irish statuté book, it appears 
if we may rely apon the Historian 
Helond arid his authorities, Sir J. 
Davis, Ware, and a MS, * in Trinity 
College, Dublin) that during that 
reign the {rish language was be- 
come so predominatit witliin the 
English Pale, that laws were repeat- 


éily enacted to festrain it, but in-, 


eficaciously ; and we fitid the I[risti 
chancellor of that time comiplaining 
ina letter to thé Duke of Northum- 
berland, president of the council ir 
England,—* That hard it was that 
men should know their duties to God 
and the King, when they shall not 
hear teaching or preachmg threugh- 
out the year.” 

Where there was such a general 
want of clergymen resident on their 
livings, it may be presumed, that 
there were very few, if any, paro¢ 
ehial English schools then existing ; 
aud it appears fromthe lish statute 
book that (in the reign of Elizabeth) 
the English language had made so 
little progress in thie country, and 
thdt so many of the clergy them- 
selves of the reformed church were 
at that period unable to officiate in 
the English Janguage, that in the 
act for “ The uniformity of the com 
mon prayer,” (2d Elizabeth, chap, 
2. anno domini 1560) it was found 
necessary to enact, ‘That in any 
church or place where the common 
Thinistér or priest had not the ase or 
knowledge of the English tongue,” 
he might celebrate the services “in 
Latin, according to the order and form 
as they be mentioned and set forth 
in the said book {the book of com- 
mon prayer) established by this act, 
and according to the tevor of said 
act.” It is not therefore very proba- 
ble, that under such unfavourable 
circumstances any considerable num- 





* Cusack’s lettérs to the Dake. of Nor- 
thumberiand, Anno Domini 1552; Cusack 
was then Chancellot of Irelaud.. 
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ber of English or parish schools 
could have been established in Ire- 
land at that period, But of this we 
have no certain ioformatjon; all 
that appears, is, that thé govern- 
ment was not inattentive to the cir- 
ciimstances of education at this pe- 
riod, for in the 12th year of the reiga 
Elizabeth, an act was passed, in- 
tituled. “ An act for the erection of 
free schools,”—the act under which 
the present diocesan schools were 
established. This act (as we have 
shown in « former report) not only 
provided that a free school should 
be kept in every shire town, but 
also provided, that a school house 
should be boilt in each (the first 
erection probably of these buildings 
in Ireland ;) and as the preamble to 
this act attributes “the manifold and 
heinous offences, daily and hourly 
committed and perpetrated, to a 
lack of good bringing up the youth 
of this realm, euher in public. or 
private schools, where through good 
discipline they might be taught to 
avuid these Joathsome and horrible 
errors ;” it may be inferred that the 
establishment of the English or pa-, 
rish schools had not then been gene- 
rally carried iuto effect; and in 
fact, however fully sensible onr an- 
cestors may have been of the im- 
portance, both ma moral and po- 
litical point of view, of providing 
for the good instruction of the chil- 
dren of the middle and lowes orders _ 
of the Irish people, it is almost cer- 
tain, that the very unsettled state of 
Ireland during the reign of Eliza- 
beth and the greater part of that of 
her successor (James the first) and 
the convulsions of the three following 
reigns, (Charles first aod second, 
and James the second) aiforded little 
opportunity for carrymy iuto effect 


the general establishment of English 


or parish schools uader the act of 
Heury the eighth, or of the free 
schuyis of Elizabeth, already men-) 
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tioned. These acts, however, prove 
that thé importance of a good edu- 
cation for the childten of this country, 
of the middle and lower orders, en- 
gaged the attention of our earliest le- 
islators ; and it is remarkable, that 
both of these very ancient statutes at- 
tribute most of the evils which then 
afflicted this country, to the want of 

good and general instruction. 
Some attention appears to have beeri 
paid in the reign of Charles the second, 
to the regulation of schools in general, 
by excluding improper pessons from 
having the charge of them ; for in the 
}7th and 18th year of this reign, an 
act was passed, which provided * that 
all schoolmasters should take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and. be 
licenced by the ordinary.’’ This’ act 
was afterwards furtherenforced in the 
7th year of King William the third, 
when an act was passed (chapter 4th) 
intituled, ** An act to restrain foreign 
education ;”’ in which it was amongst 
other things enacted, that the act of 
the 28th year of Henry the eighth, 
before-mentioned, “should fromthence- 
forth be strictly observed, and put in 
execution.” The next aet of parlia- 
ment in any way relating to the pa- 
rish schools (or to the schools for the 
lower orders) which is to be found in 
the Trish statute book, is one passed 
in the 8th year of George the first, 
chapter 12, and at present in force ; 
it isintituled, «* An act for the better 
enabling of the clergy having cure of 
souls, to reside upon their respective 
benefices ; and for the encouragement 
of protestant schools within this king- 
dom of Ireland.”? In the Qt sec- 
tion of this statute, it is enacted, 
“that for the better encouragement 
of English Protestant schools, which 
aré much wanting in this kingdom,” 


it shall and may be lawful for every 


archbishop and bishop, with the con- 
- sent of his chapter, and for every 
Cean, archdeacon, dignitary, prebenda- 
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ry, rector, vicar, and ecclesiastical per. 
son whatsoever, with the consent of 
the archbishop or bishop of his dio. 
cese; to make an absolute grant to the 
churchwatdens of each: parish, and 
their successors for ever, of an quan. 
22 land to any of them respective. 
ly belonging, as glebe or otherwise, 
not exceeding two acres for an arch. 
bishop or bishop; and one atre for any 
other person before-mentioned, for 
the use of a resident Protestant mas. 
ter to teach the English tongue ; 
which schoolmaster isto be nominat. 
ed by the person making the grant, 
aud to be licensed by the archbishop 
or bishop of the diocese. And by an 
act afterwards passed in the Sth year 
of George tlie second, chapter 4th, 
section 9, tenants in fee tal or for 
life; in possession with immediate ree 
mainder to issue, may by deed grant 
an acre of thirty shillings yearly ¢a- 
lue,and nut part of deinesne, to the 
churchwardens of any parish for the 
same use forever. This is the latest 
act that we find in the statute book 
that seems to have any relation to pa- 
rish schodls. Since this report was 
drawn up; but previous to its signa. 
tire, an act of parliament received the 
royal assent last session, intituled, 
« An act for enabling tenants in tail 
and for life, and also ecclesiasti¢al per- 
sons, to grant Jand for the purpose of 
endowing schocls in Ireland.” By 
this act all persons whatsoever seised of 
any lands in fee simple, fee tail or for 
life, in possession with immediate te- 
mainder to his, her, or their issue of 
any interest in lands, are empowered by 
his or their deeds respectively, to grant 
any part of such lands, not, exceeding 
half an acre Irish plantation. measure, 
within the liberties of any city of 
corporate town in Ireland, .nor two 
actes, Irish plantation measure, in any 
other part of Ireland, of whatever 
yearly value the same may be, and 
being no part of demesne lands, to any 
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in which such lands Iie) and ‘to ‘his 
and their heirs or successors, in fee 


simple, or for any lesser interest, in 


trust and for the use of a resident 
schoolmaster and subject to such con- 
dition respecting the mode of appoint- 
ing such schoolmaster and his succes- 
sors, and the plan of education and 
regulation of such school and its con- 
cerns, as shall be specified in such deed, 
oras shall afterwards bg agreed upon be- 
tween the persons making such grant and 
the person or persons, bodies politic 
of corporate, who shall advance his or 
theirmoney to the amount of not less a 
sum thanone hundred pounds, either for 
the building of a school house on the 
lands so granted, or for the endowment 
of a schoolmaster; and by this act 
all ecclesiastical persons whatsoever are 
empowered to; grant any quantity of 
their church or glebe lands, not :ex- 


‘ceeding one acre, for the ‘same pur- 


pose, in the samme manner, and subject 
From ‘the 
forgoing view of the parish ‘schools, 
it appears that they ‘were, at their 
first establishment, mtended to be 
compulsory as well on: ‘the people’ as 
the clergy, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the knowledge and practice of 
the English’ language, then unknown 
to the native Irish, who were required 
to bring up their children in such 
places whete they could learn that 
tongue ; and the corresponding duty 
of keeping those schools for teaching 
the English tongue, or causing them 
to be kept, was enjoined to the clergy 
attheir institution ; but it “ought to 
be remembred, that this statute enjoin- 
ing the clergy to teach .or cause to be 


taught the English language within 
their respective districts, ‘seems ‘con- 
fined in its object of civilization only, 
aad in no degree adverting to protes. 
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rson or persons, body or bodies 
corporate, whether aggregate or sole 
(who shall be approved of for that 
purpose by the bishop of the diocese 
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tantism, as it expressly requires’ the 
clergy to bid their beades im ‘English 5 
but it appears that in the time of 
Charles the secund, of William. the 
third, and of Anne, the advancement 
of the Protestant religion... was more 
distinctly provided for by ‘the legisla. 
lative regulations respecting schools ¢ 
and fromthe acts of George thefirstand 
second, above cited, it further appears, 
that the legislature expected that the 
bishops dignitaries and pargchial 
clergy should make’ grants of ‘small 
portions'of their church lands, for the 
purpose of ‘erecting school houses 
thereon ; and many such grants have 
from time to time been made. It 
does not however appear that at any 
time any grants of money have been 
made by parliament,'or any fund ap- 
propriated tor defraying the ex 

of building parish school houses ; and 
we have reason to think, that most: of 
those actually erected were built ‘at the 
expense of the seyeral parishes, or by 
the bounty of individuals: Few, if 
any, of these schoo] houses are much 
older than the reign’ of Anne, the most 
ancient we believe to be the school 
house of St. John’s parish in the city 
of Dublin. Though the act of Hen- 
ry the eighth, as is already stated, 
ordains that every incumbent in. the 
kingdom should keep or cause to be 
kept an English school in his parish, 
yet there is no regulation made therein 
of the stipend to be paid by the cler- 
gymen to the person whom he shall 
cause to keep the school for him ; 
but we find that a custom has univer- 
sally — prevailed apie we cannot 
trace the period of its commencemeut ) 
for the incumbents of parishes, in which 
parish schools are kept, to allow the 


‘schoolmaster forty shillings per annum 


as his salary, and whenever this small 
stipend (utterly inadequate at present ) 
is ‘paid by the clergymen ‘to a schoal- 
master, the school is considered as: a 
patish*school, ttl 
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». ‘We now proceed to lay before your 
Grace a statement of the result of the 
enquiries made by the former commis- 
siouers into the state of the parish 
schools in Ireland, in the year 1788 ; 
and alsoan account of the condition 
which they ap eared to be in, accord- 
ing to the returns made to us in the 
years 1808 and 1809. 


It appears from the returas to the 
former board trom all the dioceses in 
Ireland, excepting five—viz. Ar- 
magh, Meath, Etphin, Kilmore, and 
‘Cashel, that there were. in the year 
‘1788, iw the twenty-nine dioceses 
which furnished these returns, com- 
prizing eight hundred and_ thirty- 
eight. benefices, three bundred and 
sixty-one parish schools, that is, ef- 
fective schools, to which the incum- 
dents paid the stipend of forty shil- 
lings, or more, per annum, to each 
master; that in seventy-four of these 
eight hundred and thirty eight beue- 
fices, the respective clergyman paid 
the salary of forty shillings to a no- 
minal master, who did not keep 
school; and that in the remainder 
of the said number of benefices, be- 
ing four hundred and three, it did 
not appear that the incumbents ei- 
ther paid the salary, or caused any 
‘school to be kept. {t appears also 
_by these returns, that the number 
of children instructed in 1788, at 
the parish schools, was about eleven 
thousand, and the number of school 
houses about two hundred and’ one; 
and alsu, that the prices paid by the 
parents of the children at those 
schuols for their instruction, waned 
from one to three shillings per quar- 
ter, and that spelling and reading 
in all, and writing and arithmetic in 
some, comprized the course of in- 
struction. 

Returns, at our. request, 


been furnished to us by order of the 
several archbishops aud bishops to 
their elergy, from all the dioceses 
iu Ireland; these returns, hewever, 
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comprize no more than seven hun. 
dred and thirty-six* beuefices and 
unions. But tt appears, that in this 
number of benefices, there are fiye 
hundred and forty-nine parish schools 
at present kept, and the number of 
chiidren returned as receiving in. 
struction at them, at certain periody 
of the year, amounts to about twen. 
ty-thiree thoysand. It appears also, 
that the northern dioceses are. best 
furnished with parish schools, and 
school houses; that in the city of 
Dublin there are as many parish 
schools and school housest as there 
are benefices, and that the other 
parts of the diocese of Dublin are in 
general weil supplied with both; 
and the same may be affirmed of the 
diocese of Meath, and of the united 
dioceses of Leighlin, and compara 
tively of Ferns, all in the province 
of Leinster; but it appears, that in 
the dioceses ia Munster and Con 
naught, not much more than half of 
the benefices have parish schools; 
that the number of school houses in 
these is very inconsiderable, and in 
four dioceses it would agpear thatthere 
are none. It is evident, howeyer, 
though it is stated by several of the 
clergymen of the latter dioceses, in 
their returns, that the parish schools 
in those parts of Ireland are fast 
declining, yet, that on the whole, 
their number is increasing through 
out. Ireland, there being, as already 
stated, five hundred and forty-niie 

rish schools kept in the seven 
Pandred and = thirty-six benefices 
from which returns have been fur 


—-y 








“ There are about one thousand, oe 
See and twenty-two benefices in Ire 
and. Fa? 
¢ In the parish schools in Dublin mot 
of the children are lodged, diered 204 
clothed, as well as instructed. - 
schools are supported by annual chal 
sermons, and subscriptions, and some 
of them have permanent funds, and the 
masters and mistresses have liberal salane 
and allowances. oe 
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mished to us; whereas it appears, 
ahat in the year 1788, there were 
but three hundred and sixty-one kept 
in 837 benefices; it appears like- 
wise, that the number of children 
jnstructed at these schools, has more 
than doubled the number returned 
in 1788; and had the returns from 
the parishes in each diocese been 
fuller, we may presume that it would 
have appeared that the number of 
children receiving instruction at these 
schools, is more considerable than 
twenty-three thousand; ‘bat the 
number of parish school kouses does 
not appear to have been increased as 
much as might have been expected 
since 1788, being only two hundred 
and thirty-three in the seven hundred 
and thirty-six benefices ‘from which 
we have been furnished with re- 
turns. The present course of in- 
struction at these schools, coémpri- 
ses spelling and reading, writing, 
and arithmetic: im most of them, 
some of the children are free scho- 
lars, but the greater part pay for 
their tuition at sates, which vary 
from two shillings and sixpence to 
three shillings aad three peuce, 
three shillings and nine-pence half- 
penny, four shilliggs and four Po 
five shillings and five pence, an 

in some few cases the rate is we be- 
lieve as high as eleven shillings and 
fourpence halfpenny per qwarter, 
These schools are open to children 
of all religious persuasions. But 
there are certainly a great maby in- 
stances stated in these returns, and 


‘particularly in those from the dio- 


ceses in the south and west, and 
in some from the provigce of Lein- 
ster, of Roman Catholics refusing te 
send their children to be instructed 
at them; and this refusal ig stated 
to have arisen from an order to that 
purpose, given ‘by some of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy ; in consequence 
of which, children of their persua- 
sion, who had attended them, bad 
WELTAST MAG. NO. XXXV- 
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been immediately withdrawn, and 
sent to schovls opened ‘by Roman 
Catholics in their neighbourhood. 

In many of the parish schools, 
the papnish clerks are also the school- 
masters, and some of the masters 
are paid by the incumbents a higher 
salary thaa forty shillings sper -an- 
num, in some cases five, and in 
a few others ten guineas per an 
num, with the advagtages of a house 
aud garden rent free. But these al- 
Jowances, &c. are voluntary and dur- 
ing pleasure; and we have observ. 
ed, that in most cases, those schools 
are the greatest, where the allow- 
ances are most liberal. But through. 
out the returns sent m to us, there 
is a general complaint of the want 
of school houses, and of the difficul- 
ty of procuring properly qualified 
masters, on account of the inade- 
quacy of the salaries, and the want of 
proper accommodation for them aad 
their scholars ; it is stated to us also, 
that the number of the children at- 
tending these, schvols varies at dif. 
ferent periods of ‘the year, being 
generally the lowest at those seasons 
{in spring and harvest) when an 
employment is to be had for chil 
dren, their parents at such times 
keeping them from the schools, for 
the sake of the small pittance they 
cab earn by weeding the crops 
and binding the harvest, which 
small pittance (generally not more 
than three or four pence per day,) 
is however an object to their indi- 
gent parents. In ope return only 
it is stated (return from the union 
of Sligo, diocese -of Elphin) by the 

clergyman, that many of the poog 
people of his parish were averse froin 
sending their children to school, con. 
ceiving that the ‘sedentary habits re. 
st there, unfitted them for bo. 

ily labour. But we are persuaded. . 
that, ‘generally speaking, a very 
great and almost universal desire 
exists at this moment among the 
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lowing. In the return from the 
union of Castlemore, diocese of Kil- 
lala, in which benefice there are ten 
schools, one of which is a parish 
school, it is stated, that six hun- 
dred children attend these different 
schools, “ but that double the num- 
ber could and would attend, were 
they not prevented by the poverty 
of their parents, who cannot afford 
to pay for their instruction.”—The 
curate who makes the return from 
the parish of Upper Langfield, in 
the' diocese of Derry, states, that 
in his parish, “ the population though 
poor is numerous, amounting to 
nearly fifteen hundred souls, about 
three-fifths Romanists, the remain- 
der composed of the established 
chureh, and dissenters, all strivin 
to a degree at once eee 
affecting, to give their children ‘as 
much learning as possible; sv ‘that 
if there were a roomy arid commo- 
dious school-house,' it ‘would quick- 
ly be filled. ‘The present school ‘is 
kept in a small datk and inconve- 
nient building, lent by a farmer.” 
And in a retarn 'from’ Drumaul 
(diocese of Down and Connor) the 
general disposition in the lower or- 
ders for educating their ‘children is 
mentioned, and as a proof of ‘it, it 
is stated, that “ in two or threé in- 
stances the poorer parishioners have 
erected school houses by a voluntary 
subscription among themselves.”’— 
And in the return from the Union of 
Kilbride ‘and Multifarnham, in the 
diocese of Meath, a more remark- 
able fact is stated, namely,’ ‘that a 
night school was kept at Multifirn- 
bam, “* to accommodate the children 
obliged to labour in the day :” at 
which school one hundred and thir- 
~ teen children are returned as attend- 
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poor.of this country, to give their 
children some kind of school edu- 
cation; among the many instances 
of this general inclination stated in 
the returns, we shall select the fol- 


[J une. 


ing. The clergyman who makes 
this return, gives it as his opinign, 
“ that the parents, in the choice of 
a master, are governed more by his 
merit and proximity, than by his 
religion, though, all circumstances 
ogre they would prefer a masier 
of their own religion.” And in a 
return from the parish of Lea, dio. 
cese of Kildare, a fact is stated, 
which seems to corroborate this 
opinion, viz.—* That the parish 
school was flourishing, until a 
Roman Catholic priest encouraged a 
Roman Catholic to set up a school 
in Opposition to it, and was at first 
successful in drawing off such pu- 
pils a8 were Roman Catholics. And 
further, that charges having been fa- 
bricated against the Protestant parish 
school master, which occasioned his 
dismissal; ahother was appuinted, 
who shortly after dying, the former 
master was recalled, and replaced at 
the request of those very people who 
bad exhibited the false charges a 
gdinst him, and who solicited his 
return, asthe Roman Catholic school- 
master had disappointed their hopes.” 
It certainly, however, appears from 
our retufns, ‘that religious prejudis 
ces in too many parts of this coun- 
try, byt more particularly in the 
south and west, have operated a 
gainst the attendance on the parish 
schools. ' For véry matty instances 
are’ stated of Roman Catholic chil 
dren‘ who had attended them, hav- 


ing been ‘withdrawn by order of 


their priests, and never suffered to 
return; and a very strong instance 
ef a niutual religious prejudice in 
this ‘respect, is stated in a return 
from the parish of Ballesidare, dio- 
cese of Killala, namely, that “ there 
seems to’ be a general determma- 
tion in that parish on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, not to send-theit 
children’ to Protestant schools, and 
tice versa.” But we observe im 


the other returns fronr the same ¢ie 
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cese, that Protestant and Roman 
Catholi¢e children are mixed in the 
parish as well as ia the other schools; 
we find also in the other dioceses, 
Protestant childrenreturned as going 
ty schools kept by Roman Catholies ; 
and from the general retarns from 
all the dioceses, it is evident, that 
alarge proportion of the~ children 
attending the parish schools through- 
eut Ireland, are of the Roman Cat 

lic religion, ' 

We shall now conclude this re- 
port, by submitting the following 
observations to your Grace’s consi 
deration : : 

First, That for the original ebjects 
of their institution, namely, the in- 
troduction and diffusion of the Eng. 
lish language in Ireland, the parish 
schools can no longer be deemed ne- 
gessary. 

Second, That for the purposes to 
which they were afterwards convert- 
ed, namely, the advancement of the 
Protestant religion, and the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, they have 
proved in a certain degree useful, 
where they have been continued, 
but in both respects inadequate, on 
account of the extent and popula- 
tion of the several parishes; so that 
in trnth, if one school were well 
established within eath benefice . or 
union, unless the children were for- 


ced to be educated as the act exprese . 


ses, at such places where they could 
learn the English tongue, it would 
ill supply the want of instruction to 
the inhabitants, who for the most 
part live not collected in yillages 
aud hamlets, but in abodes dispersed 
through the range of perhaps 10,000 
Irish acres. No one establishment 


could be placed so central as not to 
be inconveniently distant from ma- 
ty who would wish to attend it for 
daily instruction. Children of ten- 
der years, though of sufficient age 
to be capable of learning, cannot 
go very far from home for educa- 
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tion; the impediments’in the way 
are obvious, even if a difference of 
religious persuasion did ‘not create 
further obstacles. 


Third, that the present imperfect 
state of the greater number of the pa- 
rish schools, has arisen from various 
causes, which it has not been in the 
power of the clergy to counteract; 
and that their efforts to establish 
schools in their respective districts, 
taught by Protestant masters, have 
necessarily been roeek ie difficul- 
ty, and uently with disappoint. 
P Sib Prolite rai of idbere fos 
the want of funds, from the want of 
co-operation, from the want of build- 
ings and accommodation, which, if pro- 
vided, could not for. any length of 
time be supported, as there is no pro- 
vision by the laws for repairs, To 
which we may add, the insufficiency 
of the stipend which general usage 
has so long established, and which 
even in that proportion, cannot legal- 
ly be emautaa. These circumstaa- 
ces will fully account, why the pro- 

rtion of parish schools is so much 

w the number of benefices or 
unions in Ireland. | 

With respect. to the. oath before- 
mentioned, taken by the clergy at 
institution, to keep, or cause to be 
kept, an English school according to 
the provisions of the act of Henry 
the eighth, we have to observe, that 
from the great change that has ta- 
ken place in the ci afices which 

ve occasion to its enactment, and 
or which it was inténded to provide, 
pen R oper: | art it seems on 

y to be no longer necessary, but 
even possible; and that from the lit. 
tle advantage to be expected, were 
the clergy to comply only literally 
with its legal injunction, and from 
the difficulties which stand in the way 
of a general compliance with it in any | 
sense; it may deserve consideration 
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whether it should be continued to be 
administered, or whether, in conse. 
quence of that total change in the si- 
tuation of the lower classes, whom 
these schools were designed to eivi- 
lize, and to teach to speak, rather 
than to read English, the clergy 
ought not to be relieved from the 
ligation thus imposed on them, by a 
repeal of that part of the statute which 
imposes it. Yet in those. parishes 
where parochial schools are, already 
established, or could be so, we are 
of opinion, it would be proper that 
some measure should be adopted for 
the continwance of the .present, and 
the encouragement of future similar 
establishments, as far as may be prac- 
ticable.’ mz ; 
_ But we are fully persuaded of their 
inadequacy, asa system of general 
éducation of the poor, even if it were 
practicable to establish an effective 
one in every union. 

And this inadequacy is the reason 


of our not.entering more fully into 


the consideration of any plan for put, 
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ting. them into a more effective situa. 
tion, as such a plan might possibly 
interfere with or be superseded by 
a general systern for the education of 
the poor, the consideration of which 
is reserved for the conclusion of our 
labours, We shall nevertheless at 
present: observe, that not any funds 
however great, or the best consider. 
ed establishment, can substantially 
earry’ into’ effect either any improve. 
ment in the parislf schools, or any ge. 
neral system of instraction of the low- 
er orders of the community, until the 
want of persons duly qualified to un- 
dertake the education of the lower 
élasses be remedied, and till some in. 
stitution be formed to prepare per- 
sons for that important office. 
Council-Chamber,: Dublin Castle,? 
Now: 2d, 1810. t 
( Signed.) WILLIAM ARMAGH. (1.8.) 
ISAAC CORRY. (L.s. 
JAMES KILLALLA. rey 
GEO. HALL PROVOST. (L. 
, WM. DISNEY ie 
5. LESLIB FOSTER. (LS, 


APPENDIX. 
An abstract of the réturns of Parisk Schools, made to the Board of Education, 
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phlW RSL 
MEDICAL REMARKS, 

T is a medical truth, more known 

than practised, that chronic dis- 
eases reqaire chrénic remedies. In- 
deed, as Bacon long ago observed, 
medicine is ‘a sci¢ace more profes- 
sed than laboured, more laboured 
than advanced, the labour being «in 
cirele, rather than progression, and 
the novelty being more in manner 
than in kind. ‘Fo cure a chronic dis- 
ease by a graim or two; or a drop 
or two; to remove totally'a confirm- 
ed gout by two drachms of l'eau me- 
dicinale 3 or to cure a confirmed con- 
sumption by sume bottles of veget- 
able balsam; these are the mrtraciles 
of modern superstition, the wretched 
credulities which seta civilized age al- 
most below the level ofa barbarous one. 

But there is a class of diséases, of 
which that last mentioned is an ex- 
ample, which are neither curable by 
remedies nor regimen applied solely 
to the individual, neither by the tem- 
porary and temporizing prescription 
of the- physician, nor by the appro- 
priate use of the elements, in-which 
regimen consists, There is indeed 
an innocent physician of the name 
vf Lambe, who proposes to cure, ef- 


fectually, consumption, cancer, and 
I believe other constituional .com- 
plaints, by the exclusive use of one 
of the elements, viz. distilled water, 
which at least bids as fair as all the 
druggery of shops, 

But the truth, in reality, is, what. 
ever practitioners may profess, and 
however patients may confide, thas 
the cure of the large class of mas 
ladies called constitutional, is sel- 
dom, if ever, eflecied, when. once 
they have taken. place. A chronie 
disease requires a. chronic remedy. 
But the constitution .which pre-dis+ 
poses to consumption is curable not 
in the individual, but in the course 
of generations. It monly to be at. 
tained by the slow and gradual 
clrange, for the better, of the constie 
tution which has been deteriorated, 
and that depends, in no trifling de- 
gree, on a change in the frame, or 
at least in the habits.of society. it- 
self, The constitation of individuals 


js mach affected by the organization 


r 


of civil socie’y, Thus a large manu- 


facturing town is ofien the seminium 
of that debility of the animal fibre, 
which brings.on the pthisical confor. 
mation as well as temperament, and 
then becomes transmissible to the 
offspring. 
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In the vegetable ceconomy, we 
find that frequent and judicious chan. 
ges of seed, are of the greatest im- 

nce in improving the quality 
of the grain. And even the good 
habits acquired by seeds taken fron 
better kinds of soil, and somewhat 
better climates, may be continued 
long after their removal to inferior 
situations. Analogy is not always 
sound argument, but there appears 
much ground for an application, in 
the present instance, to animal life. 

Some ingenious authors have sup- 

d, that different races of men 
might be bred for different uses. 
Some whole races appear born for 
the sword, and others for the pen, 
or for inferior handicraft. Were we 
to take as much pains with the hu- 
man race, as we frequently do with 
that of our horses, we might proba-« 
bly succeed as well. We might 
have military colonies of mountain- 
cers, and a particular breed of men 
for each profession of importance. 
Man may be bred up to any degree 
of excellence; and may be, also, 
bred downward to every degree of 
either bedily or mental debasement. 
There is an aristocracy in the human 
race, which is apt to contemplate 
with distaste, and to reject with 
disdain, all analogy between itself 
and inferior animals, of whom man, 
Aimself, bas declared, that ever since 
the creation, he got the complete 
away and disposal, but let him lord 
it as he will over the rest of the 
creation, he is bat an animal at best, 
and at worst, a very contemptible 
ene. 

There is am acquired pre-disposi- 
tion to disease, which gradually be- 
comes transmissible and hereditary. 
jn compensation, | think it extreme- 
lv probable, that the cultivation of 
virtuous manners, throagh a course 
of generations, will, at last, become 
congenite, affecting the ‘early orga- 
mization of the brain; but that, in 
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the same way, a dehasement and 
degradation of the mental powers 
may, at length, become like a here. 
ditary disease, transmissible to pos. 
terity. He, therefore, who habity. 
ates his nature to vice and servility, 
may impress a proclivity to it on his 
yet unborn child; and the nation, | 
repeat it, the nation, which for a cen- 
tury or two has debased itself by in. 
dolence, or brutalized itself by ser- 
vitude, will have little chance of re. 
generation by its internal energy. 
Thus the perfectibitity of our na 
ture is such, that it may, in the in. 
dividual, and more readily in the 
mass, be bred up to any thing, and, 
in the descending scale, it may be 
bred down, until the animal orga. 
nization become vitiated; and then 
a nation may as certainly tend to 
corruption, as. an individual succeeds 
to the inheritance of consumption. 

Some may laugh at the idea of an 
aptitude to virtue being inheritable, 
The King of Siam laughed heartily 
when the Dutch ambassador told 
him, that the water. in his count 
was often as hard as a stone, and that 
the people walked upon it. I, how- 
ever, take it as an undoubted fact, 
that tempers and dispositions are 
hereditary, as much as the features 
of the bey and if the external 
furms of the head and tace be of- 
ten transmitted from parents to cbil- 
dren, why not the form and minute 
organization of the brain, on which 
the first lines, the “ prime linew” of 
characters are traced? There may 
be a pre-disposition in the mental 
organ to the reception, connexion, 
and.cultivation of certain impression# 
and ideas rather than others, a pre- 
disposition, which forms the primary 
links in the chain of habit, and 
which may be deemed the germ of 
the future character, 

As far then as virtue is com 


plexional, and is dependent on tem 
per and dispositions, it is certauly 
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transmissible gs much as a choleric, 
or melancholy temperament ; and as 
far as Virtue Consists in a more en- 
larged, and cultivated reason, it 
must depend upon a sound and 
healthy organization of the brain. 
Our vices may be justly deemed par- 
tial insanities, and most probably 
originate from physical defects, which 
may either lie dormant, or he de- 
veloped ina greater or less degree, 
according to the circumstances in 
which we are placed, or in other 
words, according to the education 
we receive. Virtue is the health of 
the mental organ, (Sanitas est vir- 
tus, Tusc 4. 13.), aod what-is cal- 
led a bad heart, always betrays an 
unsound intellect. And I conclude, 
that a healthy conformation of the 


brain, may as certainly be inheri-. 


table as a sound conformation of the 
liver of the lungs. —° 
~ Some indeed think of the mind as 
of a certain volatilé being, which, 
at some undefined moment, flies into 
the body, and after taking its habi- 
tation there for some years, flies off 
again, as a bird from its cage; but 
others, perhaps as justly, think it 
the result of a particular’ organiza- 
tion, ‘suited to receive, retain, tio- 
dify, and associaté impressions re- 
ceived through the organs of sense, 
which modifications or phases of the 
mental organ, are denominated per- 
ception, attention, memory, fancy, 
feflection, &ce. “= hy 

It is observed, that broad shoulder- 
ed men have broad shouldered chil- 
dren. Now as labour always strength- 
ens the muscles einployed, and *in- 
¢reases their bulk,’ it would seem 
that a few generations of labour or of 
indolence, may in ‘this respect 


change the form and temperamen 
of the body. Jt is, in this manner, 
by continual residence for several 
generations in certain places, under 
certain unfavourable circumstances, 


qnd in uphealthy employments, that 
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proclivities to particular diseases are 
brought on by gradual malconforma- 
tion of particular organs, such as of 
the liver, the lungs, &c. and of the 
parts containing them, or by that 
general debility and laxity of fibre, 
which pre-disposes to constitutional 
disease, and hecomes at length a he- 
reditary one. 

It is remarked by an author, whose 
merits are far from having been 
adequately appreciated by the pre- 
sent age, that it is owing to the im- 
perfection of language, the offspring 
is termed a new animal, but 1s, in 
truth, a branch or elongation of the 
present, sinee a part of the embryon 
animal is or was a part of the parent, 
and therefore, in strict language, it 
cannot be said to he entirely new at 
the time of its production—and, 
therefore, it may retain some of the 
habits of the parent system. 

- On the whole, there is some rea- 
son to think that the general state 
of the animal econcey may be con- 
siderably influenced by that of the 
political economy, and that an ill- 
constructed organization of the hu- 
inan frame, with the chronic and he- 
reditary complaints consequent upon 
such deterioration, is ascribableymuch 
oftner perhaps than suspected, to the 
evil organization of human society, 
Thus the financier, who raises his 
temporary revenue from the intoxi- 
cation of the people, not only cor- 
tupts the morals of the present ge- 
heration, but lays the foundation of 
that | bysical debility, which is en-- 
tailed in various forms of disease 
upon remote posterity, and which is 
only’ curable by adopting thraugh the 
same number of generations, a mode 
of life more agreeable to nature. A 
modern financier has no respect to 
posterity ; he burthens it with debr, 
and he burthens it with disease. 


-* Cicero defines health excellently weil, 
when he calls it, Corporis temperantia 
cum ea congruunt inter se, ¢quibus con- 
ttamus. 
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Tn ancient times, there were fewer 
manufactures, but a less morbid po- 
pulation, fewer artigans, but a beal- 
thier community, a more universal 
enjoyment of the natural elements, 
@ more perpetuz! use of air and ex- 
ercise, which is in itself the best 
preservative, and nature’s prophy- 
lactic, against the chronic debility 
that pre-disposes to the primary pro- 
duction of transmitted disease. Agri- 
culture was the chief manufacture of 
ancient times, and certainly it is 
the most fayourable not only to the 
possession of health, but the trans- 
mission of it.to posterity, The Fa- 
bii, Lentuli, Cicerones, recognized 
their agricultural ancestors in their 
very names, (unlike our modern no- 
bility, who seem desirous of. con- 
cealing their names under a new 
title '}, and kept in memory the very 
grains which they cultivated with 
most success. ‘We may talk,” says 
the virtuous and amiable Cowley, 
“we may talk what we please of Lions 
rampant, and spread eagles in fields 
dor, or d’argent, but if heraldry 
were guided by reason and nature, 
a plough, ina field-urable, would be 
the most ‘noble and ancient aris.” 

If therefore we are to propose a 
cure that wil) prove perfect and ra- 
dical, for such maladies as the con- 
sumptive habit, we will find it only 
in the thorough change of constitu- 
tion, wrought by a total change of 
occupation or mode of life, into one 
where there will be found a more 
constant and complete use of what 
has been nonsensically termed the 
non-naturals, and this continued not 
merely through one, but several ge- 
nerations. ‘Thus, for example, if 
father, son, and grandson, should 
become seamen, or pursue through 
life the cultivation of the ground, 
T have little doubt that the narrow 
chest would expand, and the debile 
fibre would be condensed, and the 
due balance of the circulating sys- 
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tem would be preserved through the 
critical periods of life. 

In a medical point of view, I have 
therefore supposed that emiGratioy 
was often of great eventual benefit 
to the health as well as happi. 
ness of the human species, and that 
what at first sight, and what iy 
reality is distressing, in the first in. 
stance, to the individuals concerned, 
may in the result, through the good. 
ness of Providence, which brings 
real good from apparent evil, prove 
an advantageous circumstance, te 
correct, to re-invigorate, and renew 
the energy and vitality of the haman 
frame, and to give it the best chance 
of getting free from that proclivity 
to particular maladies, for which 
transient doses of medicine and even 
the mest carefal regimen is tov of- 
ten of little avail. : 

“Often when I plough my low 
ground,” said the American farmer, 
“[ place my boy on a chair which 
screws to the beam of the plough. 
Jts motion, and that of the horses 
please him. He is perfectly happy 
and begins to chat. As I lean over 
the handle, various are the thoughts 
which croud into my mind.” ‘This 
isa subject for a picture which might 
have worthily exercised the pencil 
ef Gainsborough, and which the 
goddess Hygeia herself might have 
delighted. to contemplate. Alas! 
what a contrast might have been af- 
forded tothe same artist from many 
of our cotton and other manufac- 
tories crouded with morbid life, and 
premature labour, the remote cause 
of chronic and constitutional disease, 

In the same point of view, even 
war itself may turn out a partial 
blessing. In ancient times every cr 
tizen was a soldier, and though the 
superfiuity of labour was much less, 
the physical power, and health of 
the community was comparatively 
greaterthan in modern states, where 
immoderate industry supports i 
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moderate luxury, and the orfe por- 
tion famishes while the other fattens, 
both verging to diséase. Pusric 
épizit was, then, the animating soul, 
that ventilated, invigorated, and in- 
spired every order in the commu- 
nity. The modern enlistment of 
soldiery certainly rescues tlie prime 
of life from wiorbific manufactures } 
and'it may be deemed a thirst of na- 
ture which actwates youth to free 
itself from the slow decline and de- 
geneialion of the wotkshop, for a 
more healthy and happier mode 
of life, though it may be thus 
curtailed in duration. Military dis- 
cipline is, in. many respects; a moral 
discipline, and, in its privations and 
perils becomes the school of : sen. 
Thus; the most effectual cure, and 
best means of checking the fatal 
progres®’ of wiiny clirdnic midladies, 
aud particularly of the consumptive 
habit, isto be sought for, and only 
to be found, ina complete, and con- 
tinued mutation in. the modes of 
life, and in those occasidnal disper- 
siotis of the human race, which, in 
their event, bring about a radical re- 
form, and salutary revolution of the 
animal economys 

SALUS PUBLICA. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSTITU- 
TION IN DUBLIN, FOR ADMINISTER+ 
ING MEDICAL AID TO THE SICK 
POOR, AND ASSISTING THEM AND 
THEIR FAMILIES WITH THE NE- 
CESSARIES OF LIFE DURING SICK-~ 
NESS; AND FOR PREVENTING THE 
SPREADING OF CONTAGIOUS Dis- 
EASES. : 

"THE committee, in addressing the 

public, for the present year, 
will state some facts sufficient, they 
hope to produce that support which 
at this period becomes peculiarly 
necessary. 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XXXV. 
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In the account exhibited to. the 
public last year of the income and 
expenditure of this institution, the 
&xpenditure exceeding the income ra- 
thet mort than one hundred potnds, 
In that now presented, the commit+ 
tee have to regret the same Cireum- 
stance to the amount of #382 11s. 44d. 
and that there is a sum of £76 14s, 
due to their treasuteF, which from 
the first of the present year, the pe- 
riod to which the account is made 
up, aid that which thé subscriptions 
become payable bas been couside- 
rably increased, so that at the last 
mentioyed petiod theré was £149 4s. 
due to him. 

The subscriptions for 1810 have 
decreased ; this circumstance indeed 
was to be expected from the extra~ 
otdifary distress felt by the trading 
world, from this canse a considérable 
proportion of subscriptions can now 
no longer continue, the committee 
therefore entreat that those whom. dié 
vine providence has preserved from 
feeling the shock materially, and 
those if @ peculiar and forcible de- 
gree whe are not subject to the pres- 
sure consequent upon the wart ‘of 
trade, to consider the necessity of 
coming forward with additional and 
new subscriptions to support this in- 
stitution, which the committee can 
assure them, affords the poor much 
salutary assistance, and they have 
much pleasure in stating that the 
physicians. have discharged their 
duty in amanuer calculated to im- 
press the poor objects, they have 
had under their care, with ajust sense 
of the great relief experienced from 
the institution, 

’ The number of patients have in- 
creased. for sgveral years past ; 1810, 
shows a number on the books of the 
institution of 1006 maré than 1809, 
the want are at fe felt by the 
poor in this period, and the reduc 


tion of the price of spirituous li- 
quors from the eflects of the dis- 
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ti ‘ery regulations of last year, must, 
the committee conceive, have had a 
tendency to produce this inerease ; 
drunkenness which appears prévalent 
to an alarming degree, making the 
body more susceptibié of disease, and 
less able of support under it. 

The commiiiée are retidps | to close 


this report without stating clearly to 
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(J une: 
the subscribers and public that while 
the numbér of patients have been 
for Some years gradually increasinz, 
the subscriptions have been at the 
same timie falling off, and therefore 
they again entreat that funds may be 
afforded to support the institution in 
undiminished uséfulness. 


~—— 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INCOME AND EXPENDITORE OF THE INSTITOSION FOR RE- 
LIEF OF THE SICK POOR AND THEIR FAMILIE$, PROM Ist NoVEMBER, 1809, Tite 


1st Novemser, 1810. 
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BXPENDITURE. INCOME. 
. Zs a s dl. 
Distribution to sick poor - 38 9 114 Subseriptions teceived in the 
Medicines - Ss .« $06 -7° 5E year 1810 4° - <-» 487-10 $ 
Stationary - - + $3210 8 Donations in do. ° Ps 22 590 
Contingeucies - - = - 4 4 2 Interest on Ballast office de- 
-Coals and Candles” - * $5 610 bentures - - - 66 0 0 
Utensils for wear and tear - 116 4§ Stockdecréased this year 8211 4f 
Furniture for do. - - $18 54 a 
Repairs and alterations - 212 8 
Rent for one year «+ - 40 0 0 
Salaries - << 4S # 291 0 90 
£658 6 7% £658 6 7h 
BELONGING TO. DUE BY THE INSTITUTION, 
Medicines vahied at - 18 0 8 _ For salaries to the medical 
Furniture ditto - - ss 2 1. officers, apothecary and 
Utensils ditto - - 20 0 14% register ~- - . 4113 4 
Ballast office debehtures - 1097 4 84 Méedicinés to Gresham and 
_ Carmichael - + 19 18 11} 
#1178 8 7 ‘Treaster for amount due 
—_——_—— him - - - 76 14 0 
Patients admitted since the Neat property of the insti- 
commencement - - 84,068 tution ¢ ce o 1040 2 $ 
Of whom have been admit- oo 
ted within the last year 9,075 #1178 8 7 
Signed by order of a general mecting of Sub 
stribers, 5th December, 1801. 
Aiezanber Macvint. 
~ 
MEDICAL REPORT. 
" Deter Dvany, Surgeon; SaMuer Wiimor. 
CaRROLL, Apothecary, RicuaRD ASTON. 
Physicians. ———- Litton, 
——O'Brien, 


Register and Collector : 
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LIST OF DISEASES FROM THE 18ST OF JANUARY, 1810, TILt IsT yawvaRy; 1621, 





ACUTE DISEASES, 


—— | 
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gle lRIS TE |z 3 et sieigs 3 

EAE EME RESERELE? b121418 
aAboruo - - | 1 7 3 I S. @5 Bf @ 6 | 2] 21 $92 
Apoplexsia - = 1]—j} 1y—/| 1] $ —f 1f—] 7}... 8 
Arthulis Renum “7. Iii] —l—[—: 1] et —]... f...]... 4 
Abscessus - -| 8 9] 9} 6) 7] 8 5} 9715] 9] 4410 99 
Catarrhus + = =} S| 43 [123] 79 | a5] 12 10] 6] 24] 12 | 12] 22 | 40) 
Carditis > 4 2¢—-d—]—] iJ—, 1}—]—]..J af. ] 5 
Cholera - «| 6] 7] 9] O] 5} 2) 9} 16} B] 2, 2fal] 86 
Convulsio - -+|— ] EBs | eed Gen) (DD oe BE coo | Sees 8 
Colica - 42] 4] 7] 3] 8 6| 3} s{ialie| sl 8] e7 
Cynanche Tonsilaris-} 9715] 7] 9| 6/14) 7] —] 8] 9] 7118] 118 
Parotidza-}— | 2) 1}/—| 1] —! 2f—]}] 2] 1] 5s} 1] 13 
Maligna -+}—|—}—|—/—|— —|—]—|]. 5]... 5 
Tracheslis.4 eo | =< Liew fim led) Lie coef cee 1 
Cystitis > te jed biel} leit 6]... 7 
Dysenteria + +4 9} 8/10} 7) 8] 9! 4] 4] 16 $3} 3] 101 
Rateritis - Se 8 eel Geel tet ee 1} 1 3 
Erysipelas = 4 4/14) §| $/ 6] 1) 5} 5] 12 21 71 70 
Epistaxis - a Litt } 1 1} 2) —j~-i— | 2 8 
Febris Synochus -| 57 | 59 | 58 | 57 | 96] 99} 91 F116 [106 86148 | 969 
—~Infant. Remittens} — | 2] 7} —}|/—{—|—]—]— bance 9 
——Puerper - —/] 5} S$} 2); SJ—i] SS} li— l 24 
Typhus - *} 23 7113 | 20 | 21] 55 | $2] 50] 47 10 | 358 
Gastritis - j—}—|— L1j—j—|—|—]|— oe I 
Hepatitis © 4 6im] li—| St 2 2 | —_—|— 1} 23 
Hematemesis - Yen eet Oe ee eee 3 5 
Hemoptoe - «4 1] 3] 5|10! 6]12] 7] 7] 2 6| 66 
Homorrhagia Uteri -} —| 2] 6] 3'—]| 4| 6] 3 2] 29 
Hysteritis 2.5 Lie fei ef el ei eve 1 
Hydrocephalus j—! 2) Si — ‘eat ke lj— 1 7 
Ischuria . y-—|jm}]4),3 —i]—i—] 1 as 9 
Mammitis - am |] 2 Limi et lil ‘¥e 4 
Morbilli - | 6] fm] 5) 4f—],—] il 1} 114 
Omentitis . fif-|— —!| Lie l—i— 208 1 
Ophthalmia - -+ 19115 ])18 1/15) 21 | 14) 24] 16 13 | 201 
Otitis - - ym fom ie] em] ete lei 1 6 | 
Pemphigus = + |—]o}—]—] 1J—|] li ee $s 
Peripneumonia notha| 12} 10} 7] 4' 96] 7/13] 1 17 | 123 
Peritonitis - -—} 1] 6 be mele] lo ose 9 
puerper -| — 5 f—y—|— | — | lo oe 5 
Pertussis - abe] SJ—] 7) 2y—li(—|i— oe | 16 
Phrenitis - Se ede ae ee Re Brel Bee oe 2 
Phegmasia Dolens, -} — |] —] 2)—j)—[—-|— tee 2 
Pneumonia - + 31 | 66 | 47 | 44] 39 | 31] 17] 10 36 | 410 
Rheumatismus -+ 14 | 18] 83 | 26117 | 27) 18| 14 15 | 245 
Scarlatina - ad ij—j— 2 2 1 l l 17 
Variolz - + S$it—i—{i— 1 $3] &| 7 1 44 
Urticaria re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 5 
Total. 1278 \293 10 242 3706 
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Amaurosis = =; 2 | wee | ore dioch tegtd beolh. hood be¢4 | 7.1. sos Love eT 9 
Amenorrhza. - - 17112] 6] 4] 26 | 46] 32] 26] 5} 15/12] 6 209 
Anasarca - -+{ s{12|is] 8} 8] 7] 6) 5] 7] 7/7 15 1103 
Apthz - - 3 2 3 ee Fd Fes eo Ll. ee 
Arthrodynia <<} 1] ose | occ | see | oop | oT cee | cee | ote | cee foe] oe] 2 
Asthenia - | chin E doa ch-coe L doa. | vos) ees Ee bes b 1 S LTS | 8 be Pee 
Ascites - - S| 3] 8] 5} 6] 7] 7] 4] 4} 5] 5} 4) 61 
Asthma - -| 16 | 48 | 40 | 14 4115} 20]17 7 6 | 33] 51 |270 
Blennorrhagia a1] at ry 4] 2] 2] 3) 4] 2) 2] 2] 2] 27 
Calculus Reaum o} coo | woe | f 1 1 LT] Ly Ly vee |] eee Powe deed 6 
Caligo a - ee eee eee eee coe eee 1 i eee eee Lose | eee 2 
Cardialgia - defo] So.) 2] PT] PP tp 1] Vy ip...p10 
Cephalza - + 6] 8117418] 12] 9] 20] 7] 10] 11 23} 107151 
Diabetes oe | oh che bo doc, Boe | Gee | ope Ficce Th 0 | geod boo L Ge used ened @ 
Diarrhza - +15/11)13] 8 5 8} 6} 7] 18 | 27)°9117]1438 
Dolores post partum |... |... Jes | 2] eee Jere | cee peer] 2 pce dee pee] 3 
Dyspnza - 4+18s}i9 | 7] 18] 38 | 23] 18] 7] 10 | 10 | 39] 21 222 
Dysenteria. = >] wwe | woe | OT | cee | see foes | ote | cee od 2) SORA 
Dyspepsia - | 16] 41 | 53 | 44] 24 | 46 | ST} 28] 18 | 18 | 16) 35 S72 
Dysmenorrhza | + FT cox | dos | boa hice Lee, Bh bee b ove bess aeer es 
Dysecxa - q cf 2] 1y 8] Sf Tt.e] Tyee | 2] 1) 14 
Dysuria , - a2) 4] 3] 17 s] 2] 6] sf 4] 8] 2] 11382 
Elephantiasis oT che Db coe con. F due F bog’ Diced | bes Epos E geo | coe 1 OE ent 
Eneuresis oe” 1 So SE ddd bec E ocd Dhet Di 2 bbc toe | Biv eee 
Epilepsia tae pie eee Cin OS ERS ib Gee cess oe eee ee eS ... 
Enterodynia - - fhe ot I 3S] 6] oe. BT pos f gsc | cee Leos ho ae 
Gastrodynia_ - pe ee oe Bee ee oe Oe oe © Ot Be By) os a. 
Hezmorrhois ! gi] 6] 2] 3) 2] 1] 5S] 2] 4] 2] Sf 2735 
Hizmaturiz - Fed ed LE LIT ccs | pos | see be besh gee Pies Hare BP 
Hemicrania - SST WOE EV GET aad nekh ped eh Ke |b eed... FIGS 
Hepatitis - tet 2) 1 St oPpetiitije, 8] Se eras 
Hemiplegia 2 | ese fee | LP] Dp | F] ver] Dp | 2 peepee 9 
Herpes | - | 6/16] 9} 16, 11} 14) 9) 9] 9] 4115720 136 
Hysteria - 4s 1f..7 Sts] S| i@}e] FL 5] 1] sp spe 
Hydrothorax -+| 1] 38 5 3} 2 1 1 ie eee ij...) 55 23 
Hydrops Ovarii ot ee Pee beh ERE tc LSE Ke | ot | ee 
Hypochondriasis TST cd ed Shee TET IAT Dh cts [occ] cos oe 
Icterus - =| + Sp oLfced Soe f TV poe | oe} leet I 11 
Impetigo = -- ee eg Pe Be Pe Bea ee od boas oo 
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The excellent deer vassiili annex- 
ed to the preceding annual cata- 
logues, on the character, causes, and 
treatment of the diseases therein enn; 
merated, have rendered any com- 
ment on the present almost super- 
fluous, nor can it be necessary to 
make any other appeal to the hu- 
manity of the public, in fayour of 
this institution, than the exhibition 
of the list, of more than nine thou- 
sand of the most wretched mem- 
bers of society, relieved by its ope- 
ration, from the most oppressive part 
of the burden of poverty; such a 
list will prove, that the ae of 
those who have hitherto been its sup- 


porters has not been ill directed, by 
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demonstrating the nacessity of such 
an institution, and the success which 
has attended its beneyolent efforts. 
It will be a soyrce of additional gra- 
tification, upon examining the na- 
ture of the diseases enumerated in 
this report, to find, that they are 
chiefly in that class which most im- 
periously demands, and atthe same 
time yields most certainly to the aid 
of medicine. 

The amount of our patients in the 
present catalogue, appears £0 ex- 
¢eed considerably, that in-any for- 
mer report. Indeed the year 1810 
was one peculiarly calamitous to the 
unfortunate objects of our institution ; 
if is well known to the public 








A64 
through the reports published by the 


commutee of the Cork-street Fever 
Hospital, that a fever was diffused 
through the lowest rank of the po- 
pplation of this city, to an extent 
which could be but imperfectly 
counteracted by that comprehensive 
institution. This may, in part, have 
arisen from the circumstances of our 
natioual distresses, although ether 
causes must have contributed ther 
influence, as the diseases appeared 
to be most readily communicated to 
children. Although this epidemic 
was so-extensive in its range, it was 
not attended with any yncommon 
symptoms, and therefore did not re- 
quire any peculjarity of treat- 
ment; attention to the state of 
the prima. tia, in the first stages of 
the disease, and the moderate use 
of cordials m the latter, proying 
generally salutary, 

The great and sudden changes of 
temperature throughout every part of 
the year, produced those disorders 
which have contributed to swell the 
present catalogue to so large an a- 
mount. Of most of these the treat- 
ment is so well understood as to ren- 
ger it unnecessary to ofler any re- 
mark of my own, and itis painful to 
advert to the rest, against which 
the resources of medicine have been 
but too unsuccessfully directed. I 
shall only therefore observe with res- 
pect to one of these, that IL have 
found, that @loetic purgatives have 
often afforded very remarkable re- 
hief in both the acute and the chro- 
nic forms of rheumatism. After atrce 
use of these, the cinchona either alone, 
orcombined with the tartrate of an- 
timony has rarely failed to relieve 
the most obstinate attacks. This last 
combination indeed seems to merit 
attention as a very powerful dia- 
phoretic, 

In intermittent fevers accompanied 
with inflammatory affections of the 
lungs, when the use of the cinchg- 
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na alone, would probably have been 
injurious, the addition of the lartrate 
of antimony has allowed it to be 
uyed freely with cousiderable adyan. 
tage. 

Although the number of cases of 
small pox Continues to be neariy the 
same Inour annual reports, it is evi- 
dent that i bears a continually de. 
creasing proportion to the others on 
the hst, A sufficient proof that the 
disease is gradually yielding to the 
influence of the vaccine antidote. 

In our reports we have constantly 
reason to express our chagrin at the 
disappointment we often meet with 
in our efforts to subdue the various 
forms of the dropsy, a disease ts 
which the poor inhabitants of Dub- 
lin are peculiarly subject. The usual 
routine of practice is well kuown, 
and js too often tried in vain upon 
our patients to allow us much ground 
for confidence ; many of our pallia- 
tives contribute to increase that de- 
bility of the system, which so often 
pre-disposes to this dangerous mala- 
dy, and the medicines which ave 
found most efficacious in some in- 
stances ; proving of little avail in o- 
thers. Henre, it is not without dif- 
fidence that | mention, that the use 
of nitrous acid has appeared to me 
to remove the complaint from some, 
to whom al! the usual medicines had 
been administered with unavailing 
assiduity. It is known that this acid 
ofien unites the virtues of a tonic and 
diuretic—Jn many of the forms of 
dyspepsia, the use of the same acil 
has procured an abvious and long 
continued relief; in a few others, 
frictions over the stomach, especially 
with the olewn ammoniatum, have 
been attended with sensibie advan- 
tage ; itis unnecessary to add, that, 
unloading the first passages and 
maintaining their healthy action, by 
the operation of cathartics, are of the 
hightest importance. 

The term marasmus has been a 
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ened, in many instances, to ‘that 
congeries of symptoms sd well dés- 
ctibed by Dé. Hamilton itt bis valaa- 
ble work on the use of Purgatives, 
To the aniple testimfony i favour 
of the extensive employment of these 
niedicines in thid diseasé, thé ré- 
sult of the practice of this dispensa- 
ry, might, if necessaty give addi- 
tional Weight. It ouglit not however 
tu be concealed that in some cases, 


on 


after a long use of ¢athartics, the 
cure has appearéd to be acceleratid 
by the adininistration of antimonial 
diaphotetics. 

Such are the few remarks, whicha 
desire to comply with custom, rather 
than any conviction of their impor- 
tance has induced me to offer on the 
diseases which have fallen tader my 
OWN inspection. 


York-street. S. L. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


AN EULOGIUM GN PRESIDENT MON- 
TESQUIEU; BY MONSIEUR D’ALEM- 
BERT. 


HARLES DESECONDAT, 
Baron of La Brede and Mentes- 
quieu, late president a Morteer of the 
parliament of Bourdeaux, member of 
the French academy, of the royal aca- 
demy of sciences and belles lettres of 
Prussia, and of the royal society of 
London, was born at. the castle of La 
Brede, near Bourdeaux, the 18th of 
January, 1689, of a noble family of 
Guyenne. His great-grandfather, 
John de Secondat,. steward of the 
household to Henry the second, king 
of Navarre, and afterwards to Jane 
daughter of that king, who married 
Antony of Bourbon, purchased the 
estate of Montesquieu for the sum of 
10,000 livres, which this princess 
gave him by an authentic deed, asa 
reward for his probity aad services. 
Henry the third, king of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry fourth, king of 
France, erected the lands of Mon- 
tesquieu into a barony, in favour of 
Jacob de Secondat, son of John, 
first one of the gentlemen in ordi 
nary of the bed-chamber to this 
prince, and eee colonel of the 
regiment of Chatillon. Johu Gaston 


de Seconcdat, his second son, having 
married a daughter of the first pre- 


sident, of the parliament of Bonr. 
deaux, purchased the oftice of pre« 
sident a Mortier in this society. He 
had. several children, one of whow 
entered into the service, distinguish- 
ed himself in it, aud quitted it very 
early in life. This was the father 
of Charles de Secondat, author of the 
Spirit of Laws. These particulars 
may perhaps appear misplaced, at 
the beginning of the Eloge of a philoe 
sopher, whose name stands so lJiule 


-in need of ancestors; but let us not 


envy their memory that eclat which 
this name reflects upon it, 

The early marks of his genius, a 
presage sometimes so deceitful, wis 
not so in Charies' de Secondat; he 
discovered very soon what he one 
day would be, and his father employ 
ed all his attention to cultivate ths 
rising genius, the object of his ho; é 
and of his tenderness. At the age 
of twenty, young Montesquieu al- 
ready prepared materials for the 
Spirit of Laws, by a weil digested 
extract from those immense volumes 
which compose the body of the civil 
law; thus heretofore Newton laid in 
his early youth the foundation . of 
works, which have rendered hiva im- 
mortal, The study of juris-prudence, 
however, though less dry to M. de 
Montesquieu, than to the most part 
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of those who apply to it, because he 
studied it asa philosopher, was not 
sufficient for the extent and activity 
of his genius. He inquired deeply 
at the same time, into subjects still 
more important and more delicate,* 
and discussed them in silence, with 
that wisdom, with that decency, and 
with that equity, which he has since 
discovered in his works. 

A brother of his father, president 
a Mortier of the parliament of Bour- 
deaux, an able judge and-virtuous 
citizen, the oracle of his own society 
and of his province, having lost an 
only son, and wanting to preserve 
in his own corps, that elevated spi- 
rit, which he had endeavoured to 
infuse into it, left liis fortune and 
his office to M. de Montesquieu. He 
had been one of the counsellors of 
the parliament of Fourdeaux, since 
the 24th of February, 1714, and 
was received president a Mortier the 
13th of July, 1716. 

Some years after, in 1722, during 
the king’s minoritys his society em- 
ployed him to present remonstrances 
upon occasion Of a new innpost. 
Placed between the throne and the 
people, he filled, like a respectful 
subject, and courageous magistrate, 
the employment, so noble, and so 
little envied, of making the cries 
of the unfortunate reach the Soves 
reign: the public misery, represent- 
ed with as mach address, as force of 
argument, obtained that justice 
which it demanded.’ This success; 
’tis true, much more unfortunately 
for the state than for him, was of 
as short continuance, as if it had 
been unjust. Scarcely had the voice 
of the people ceased to be heard, 
but the impost, which had been 
suppressed, was replaced by another : 


c= = ——  — a 











* It was a work in the form of letters, 
the purpose of which was to prove that 
the idolatry of most of the Pagans did not 
appear to deserve eternal damnation. 
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-  (dittie, 
but the good citizen had done his 


ba f 

_, He was received the 3d of; April; 
1716, into the academy of _ Bour. 
deaux, which. was then only begins 
ning, A taste for music, and for 
works of ‘pure entertainment, had at 
first assembled together the. mem- 
bers who composed it. M. de Mons 
tesquieu believed; with reason, that 
the rising ardour and _ talents of his 
friends might be employed with still 
greater advantage’ m physical sub- 
jects. He was persuaded that na- 
ture, so worthy of being belield 
every where, found also in all places 
eyes worthy of viewing her; that, 
on the contrary, works of taste, 
not admitting of mediocrity, and 
the metropolis, being thie centre of 
men of abilities, and opportunities 
of improvement in this way, it 
was too difficult to gather together 
at a distance from it, a sufficient 
humber of distinguished writers 
He looked upon the societies for belles 
lettres; so strangely multiplied in 
our provinces, as @ kind, or. rather 
as a shadow of literary luxury, 
which is of prejudice to real opu- 
lence, without even presenting os 
with the appearance af it. Luckily 


_the Duke de la Force, by a prize 


which he had jast founded at Bour- 
deaux; seconded these rational and 
just designs. It was judged that an 
experiment properly made would be 
preferable to a weak discourse, or a 
bad poem; and Bourdeaux got an 
academy of sciences. 

M. de Montesquieu, not at all 
eager to show himself to the public, 
seemed, according to the expression 
of a great genius, to wait for an age 
ripe for writing. It was not wil 1721, 
that isto say, at $32 years of age, 
that he published the Persian Let- 
ters. The Siamois, and the seriow 
and comic amu ts, might have 
furnished him with the idea of it; 
but he excelled his model. The de 
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scription of oriental manners, real 
or supposed, of the pride and phlegm 
of Asiatic love, is Let the smallest 
object of these letters ; it only serves, 
so to speak, as a pretence for a de- 
licate satire upon our manners, and 
for treating of several important 
subjects, which the author went to 
the bottom of, while he only ap- 
peared to glance at them. In this 
kind of moving picture, Usbec chief- 
lv exposes, with as much genteel 
easiness as energy, whatever amongst 
us most struck his penetrating eyes; 
our way of treating the most silly 
things seriously, and of turning the 
most important into a joke; our con- 
versations which are so blustering and 
so frivolous; our impatience even in 
the midst of pleasure itself; our pre- 
judices and our actions perpetually 
in contradiction with eur understand- 
ings; so much love of glory joined 
with so much respect for the idol of 
court favour; our courtiers so mean 
and so vain; our exterior politeness 
to, and our real contempt of stran- 
gers, or our aflected regard for 


them ; the fantasticness:of our tastes, 


than which there is nothing lower, 
but the eayerness of all Europe to 
adopt them; our barbarous disdain 
for the two most. respectable Occupa- 
tions of a citizen, commerce and 
magistracy ; our literary disputes so 
keen and so useless; our rage for 
writing before we think, and for 
judging before we understand. To 
this picture, which is lively butwith- 
out malice, he opposes, in’ the apo- 
logue of the Troglodites, the descrip- 
tion of a virtuous people, become 
wise by misfortunes. A piece wor- 
thy of the portico. In another 
place, he represents philosophy, 
wh.ch had been a long time smother- 


ed, appearing all of sa sudden, re- 


gaining by a rapid progress, the 


. tine which he bad lost ; penetrating 


even amongst the Russians at the 
voice of a genius which invites her ; 
BELFAST MAG. WO, XXX¥. 
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while, among other people of Eu- 
rope, superstition, like a thick at- 
mosphere, prevents that light which 
surrounds them on all hands from 
reaching them, In fine, bv the 
principles which he has established 
concerning the nature of ancient 
and modern government, he pre- 
sents us with the bud of those bright 
ideas, which have been since devee 
loped by the author in his great work. 

These diferent subjects, deprived 
at present of the graces of novelty 
which they had when the Persian 
Letters first appeared, will for ever 
preserve the merit of thut original 
character which the author has had 
the art to give them, A merit hy so 
much the more real, that in this case, 
it proceeds alone from the genius of 
the writer, and not from that foreign 
veil with which he covered himself: 
for Usbec acquired, during his abode 
in France, not only so perfect a 
knowledge of our morals, but even 
so strony a tincture of our manners, 
that his style makes us often forget 
his country. This small defect in 
point of probability, was perhaps 
net without design and address: 
when he was exposing our follies and 
vices, he wanted without doubt. also 
to do justice to our advantages. He 
was fully conscious of the. insipidity 
of a direct paneyyric;, he has more 
delicately praised us, by .so, often 
assuming Our Owo air to satirize us 
more agreeably. 

Notwithstanding the success of this 
work, M. de aa did not 
vpeuly declare himself the author of 
it. Perhaps he thought that by this 


means he would more easily escape 
that literary satire, which spares anos 


nymous ‘writings the more willingly, 
because itis always the person and 


‘not the work which is the aim of 


its darts. Perhaps, he was afraid of 
being attacked on account of the 
pretended , contrast of the Persian 
Letters with the gravity of his office ; 
TF 
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“a sort of reproach,” said he, “ which 
critics never fail to make, because it 
requires no effort of genius.” But 
his secret was discovered, and the 
public already pointed him out to 
the French academy. The event 
demonstrated how pradent M. de 
Montesquieu’s silence had. been. 
Usbee expresses himself sometimes 
tyeely enough, not concerning the 
tondamentals of christianity, but 
abeut matters which too many peo- 
ple affect to confound with christiani- 
ty itself; about the spirit of perse- 
cution with which so many christians 
have heen animated; about the tem. 
poral usurpations of ecclesiastic pow- 
er; about the excessive multiplica- 
tion of monasteries, which deprive 
the state of subjects, without giving 
worshippers to God; about some 
opinions which have in vain been at- 
tempted to be established as princi- 
ples; about our religious disputes, 


aiways violent and always fatal. If 


he appears any where to touch upon 
more delicate questions, and which 
more nearly interest the christian 
religion, his reflections weighed 
with justice, are in fact very favour- 
able to revelation; because he only 
shows how little human reason left to 
itself, knows concerning these sub- 
jects. Jn-a’ word, among the gen- 
‘uine letters of M. de Montesquieu, 
the foreign ~ printer had’ ‘inserted 
some ‘by another hand: and they 
ought at least, before the author 


was condemned, to have distinguish- 


ed which properly belonged to: hith. 
Without regard’ to these’ considera- 
tions, on the one hand, hatred under 
“the’name of zeal, and on the other, 


~gea} without discernment or ander- 
standing, rose and united themselves 


‘ 


against the Persian Letiers. Infor- 
mers, a species of men dangeronsand 
base, Which even in a wise government 
are unfortunately sometimes listetied 


to, alarmed, by an unfaithful extract, 


the piety of the ministry. M. de 


[ June. 


Montesquieu, by the advice of his 
friends, supported by the public 
voice, having offered himself for 
that place in the French academy, 
vacant bythe death of M. de Sacy: 
the minister wrote a letter to the acas 
demy, that his majesty would never 
agree to the election of the author of 
the Persian Letters: that he had nat 
read the book; but that persons in 
whom he placed confidence, had 
informed him of their poisonous and 
dangerous tendency. M. de Mon- 
8 at perceived what a_ stroke 
such an accusation might be to his 
person, his family, and the tran- 
quillity of his lite. He neither put 
so high a price upon literary ho- 
nours, either keenly to seek them, 
or to affect to disdain them, when 
they came in his way, nor in a word, 
to regard the simple want of them as 
a mitortune. But a perpetual ex- 
clusion, and especially the motives 
of that exclusion, appeared to him 
to be an injury. He saw the mi- 
nister, declared to him that for par- 
ticular reasons he did not’ own the 
Persian Letters; but that he would 
be still farther from disowning ‘a 
work for which he believed he ‘bad 
no reason ‘to blush; and that he 
ought to be judged'‘after a reading, 
aud not upon an information: at 
last the minister did what he ought 
to have begun with ;—he read_ the 
book, loved the author, and learned 
to place bis confidence better. The 
French academy was hot deprived of 
éne of its' greatest ornaments’; and 
France had the bappiness to preserve 
a subject which superstition or ca- 
lumny was ready to deprive her of. 
For M. de Montesquieu tiad declar- 
ed ta‘ the ‘government, that after 
that kind of* affront they — were 
About ta ‘put upon him, he would 
go among foreigners, who with 
open arms offered to’ receive him, 
in quest of that safety, that repose, 
and perhaps those rewards, which 
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he might have hoped for in his own 
country. The nation would have 
deplored this loss, and the disgrace 
of it would notwithstanding have 
fallen upon it. 

The. late marshal D’Estrees, at 
that time director of the French 
academy, conducted himself upon 
this occasion like a virtuous cour- 
tier, and a person of truly elevated 
mind: he was neither afraid of a- 
busing his credit, nor of endanger- 
ing it; he supported his friend, 
and justified Socrates, This act of 
courage, so dear ‘to learning, so 
worthy of being imitated at present, 
and so honourable to the memory of 
marshal D’Estrees, ought not to 
have been forgot in his panegyric. 

M.de Montesquieu was received 
the 24th of January, 1728. His dis- 
course is one of the best which has 
been pronounced upon a like occa- 
sion: its merit is by so much the 
greater, that those who were to be 
received, till then confined by those 
forms, and by those Eloges which 
were in use, and to which a kind of 
prescription subjected them, had not 
as yet dared to step over this circle 
to treat of other subjects, or had not 
at least thought of comprehending 
them in it. Even’, in this state of 
constraint he had the happiness to 
succeed. Amongst several strokes 
with which his discourse shines we 
may easily distinguish the deep think- 
ing writer by the singular portrait 
of Cardinal Richlieu, who taught 
France the secrét of its strength, and 
Spain that of its weakness; who freed 
frermany from their chains, and gave 
her new ones. We must admire Mou- 
sieur de Montesquieu for having been 
able to overcome the difficulty of his 
subject, and we ought to pardon 
those who have not had the same 


suCCess, 

The new academician was by so 
much the more worth 
that he had not Jong 


of this title, 
fare renounc- 
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ed every other business to give him- 
self entirely up to his genins and 
taste. However important the place 
which he occupied was, with what- 
ever judgment and integrity he 
might have fulfilled its duties, he 
perceived that there were objects 
more worthy of employing his ta 
lents ; that a citizen is accountable 
to his country and to mankind for a!l 
the good which he can do; and that 
he could be more useful to the one 
and the other, by instructing (hem 
with his writings, than he could be 
by determining a few particular ¢is- 
putes in obscurity. All these re- 
flections determined him to sell his 
office. He was no longer a magis- 
trate, and was now only a man of 
letters. 

But to render himself useful by 
his works to different nations, it wis 
necessary that he should know them ; 
it was with this view that he under- 
took to travel: his aim was to exa- 
mine every where the natural and 
moral world, to study the laws and 
constitution of every country ; to 
visit the learned, the writers, the ce- 
lebrated artists; every where to seek 
for those rare and singular geniuses, 
whose conversation sometimes sup- 
plies the place of many years ob. 
servation and residence. M. de 
Montesquieu might have said, like 
Democritus ; “ | have forgot nothing 
to instruct myself; I have quitted 
my country and travelled over the 
universe, the betterto know truth: 
I have seen all illustrious personages 
of my time.” Sut there was this 
difference between the French De- 
mocritus and him of Abdera, that the 
first travelled to instruct men, and the 
second to laugh at them. 

He first went to Vienna, where he 
often saw the celebrated prince Eu- 
gene. This hero, so fatal to France 
(to which he might have been sv use- 
ful) after having given a check to’ 
the fortune of Lewis XIV, aad hum- 
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bled the Ottoman pride, lived dur- 
ing the peace without pomp, loving 
and cultivating letters in a court, 
Where they are little honoured, and 
setting an example to his masters 
how they should protect them. M. 
de Montesquien thought that he 
could discover in .his conversation 
some remains of affection for his an- 
cient country. Prince Eugene es- 
pecially discovered it, as much as an 
enemy could, when he talked of the 
fatal consequences of that intestine 
division which has so long troubled 
the church of France: the statesman 
foresaw its duration and effects, and 
foretold it like a philosopher. 

M. de Montesquieu left Vienna to 
visit Hungary, an opulent and fertile 
country, inhabited by a haughty 
and generous nation, the scourge of 
its tyrants, and the support of its 
sovereigns. As few persons know 
this country well, he bas written 
with care this part of his travels 

From Germany he went to htaly. 
he saw at Venice the famous Mr, 
Law, who had nothing remaining 
of his grandeur, but projects fortu,; 
nately destined to die away in his 
own head, and a diamoud which he 
pawned to play at games of hazard, 
One day the conversation tarned on 
the faious system which Law had 
invented ; an epoch of so many Ca- 
lamities and so many great fortunes, 
and especially of a remarkable cor- 
ruption in our morals. As the par- 
Jiainent of Paris, the immediate de- 
pository of the laws during a mi- 
nority, had made some resistance 
to the Scotch minister on this occa- 
sion, M. de Montesquieu asked him 
why he had never tried to over- 
come this resistance by a method 
aimost always infallible in England, 
hy the grand mover of human ac- 
tions, in a word, by money. “ These 
are not,” answered Law, ‘“ Geniu- 

. ges so ardeut and so generous as i 
countrymen; bor they are mac 
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more incorruptible.” We shall add, 
without any prejudice of national 
vanity, that a society which is free 
for some short limited time, oayht 
to resist corruption more, than one 
which is always so; the first when 
it sells its liberty loses it; the se. 
cond, so to speak, only lends it, and 
exercises it even when itis doing so. 
Thus the circumstances and nature 
of government, give rise to the vices 
and virtues of nations. 

Another person no less famous, 
whom M. de Montesquieu saw still 
oftener at Venice, was Count de Bon- 
neval. This man, so known by his 
adventures, which were not yet at 
an end, and flattered with convers- 
ing with so good a judge, and one 
so worthy of hearing them, often re- 
lated to him the remarkable circum 
stances of his life, recited the mili- 
tary actions in which he had been 
engaged, and drew the characters 
of those generalsand ministers whom 
he had known. M. de Montesquicu 
often recalled to mind these converts 
sations, and related different strokes 
of them to his friends. 

He went from Venice to Rome, 
In this ancient capital of the world, 
which is stiil so in some resjects, he 
applied himself chiefly to examine 
that which distinguishes it most at 

resent; the works of Raphael, of 
Titian, and of Michael Angelo. He 
had not made a particular study of 
the fine arts; but that expression, 
which shines in the master-pieces 
of this kind, infallibly strikes every 
man of. genius. Accustomed to 
study nature, he knew her again 


when well imitated, as a like pote — 


trait strikes all those who are fami- 
liarly acquainted with the original. 
Those productions of art must indeed 
be wretched, whose whole beauty 
is only discernable hy artists. 

After having travelled over Italy, 
M. de Mentesquieu came to Switzer 
land. He carefully examined those 
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vast countries wLich are watered by 
the Khine, There was nothing 
more for him to see in Germany, 
ror FrepDERiC DID NOT YET REIGN. 
He stopt afterwards some time in the 
United Provinces; an admirable 
monnment what human industry, 
animated by a love of liberty, can 
do. At last he went to England, 
where he staid three years. Wor- 
thy of visiting and entertaming the 
greatest of men, he had nothing to 
regret but that he had not made this 
voyage sooner. Newton and Locke 
were dead. But he had often the 
honour of paying his respects to 
their protectress, the celebrated 
ueen of Ensland, who cultivated 
philosophy upon a throne, and who 
properly esteemed and valued M, 
de Montesquieu. He was no less 
well received by the nation, which, 
however, was not obliged to follow 
the example of its superiors on this 
occasion. de formed at London.in- 
timate friendships with men aceus- 
tomed to think, and to prepare them- 
selves for great actions, by profound 
studies ; with them he instructed 
himself in the nature of the govern- 
ment, and attamed to a thorough 
knowledge of it. We speak here 
afiler the public téstimonies which 
have been given him by the Eng- 
lish themselves, so jealous of our a 
vantages, and so little disposed, to 
acknowledge any superiority in us, 
As he had examined nothing either 
with the prejudice of an enthusiast, 
or the austerity of a cynic, he 
brought back from his travels, nei- 
ther a saucy disdain for foreigners, 
nor a still more misplaced contempt 
for his own country. It was the-re- 


sult of his observations, that Ger- 


many was made to travel in, Italy 
to sojourn in, England to think in, 
and France to live in. 

After his return to his own coun- 
try, M. de Montesquieu retired for 
two years to his estate of la Brece. 
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He there evjoyed in peace that soe 
litude which our having viewed the 
tumult and hurry of the world, 
serves to render more agreeable: he 
lived with himself, after having 
s0 long lived in @ different way: 
and what interests us most, he put 
the last hand to his work on the Cause 
of the Grandeur and Declension of 
the Romans, which appeared in 
1734. 

Empires, like men, must increase, 
decay, and be extinguished. But 
this necessary revolution has often 
hidden causes, which the veil of 
time conceals from us, and which 
mystery or their apparent minute- 
ness has even sometimes hid frow 
the eves of contemporaries, 

Nothing in this respect resembles 
modern history more than ancieur 
history. That of the Romans how- 
ever deserves, in this respect, to be 
made an exception of; it presens 
us with a rational policy, a connect- 
ed system of azgraudizement, whicla 
does not permit us to attribute the 
fortune of this people to obscure and 
inferior springs. The causes of the 
Roman grandeur may thea Le found 
in history; and it is the business 
of the philosopher to discover them, 
Besides, there are no systems in this 
study, as in that of physic; these 
are alinost always overthrown, be- 
cause one new and unforeseen expe- 
rimeut can overtura them i9 an ine 
stant; on the contrary, when we 
caretully collect the facts which the 
ancient history of a country trans- 
mits to us, if we do not always gather 
together all the materiais which we 
can desire, we can at least hope oue 
day to have more of them. A care- 
ful study of history, a study so in- 
portant and so difficult, consists 1a 
combining in the most perfect man- 
ner these defective materials; sucu 
would be the merit of an architeci, 
who, from some curious learncd 


remains, should trace in the most 
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probable manner, the plan of an 
ancient edifice ; supplying, by ge- 


nius and happy conjectures, what | 


was wanting in these unformed and 
mutilated ruins. 

It is in this point of view that we 
ought to consider the work of M. de 
Montesquieu, He finds the causes 
of the grandeur of the Romans in 
that love of liberty, of labour, and 
of their country, which was instilled 
into them during their infancy; in 
those intestine divisions, which gave 
an activity to their genius, and 
which ceased Sindptibiodly upon the 
appearance of an enemy; in that 
constancy after misfortunes, which 
never despaired of the republic; 
in that principle they adhered to of 
never making peace but after vic- 
tories; in the honour of a triumph, 
which was a subject of emulation 
among the generals; in that pro 
tection which they granted to those 
people who rebelled against their 
kings; in the excellent policy of 
permitting the conquered tu preserve 
their religion and customs ; and that 
of never having two enemies upon 
their hands at once, and of bearing 
every thing of the one, till they had 
destroyed the other. He finds the 
causes of their declension in the ag- 
grandizement of the state itself; in 
those distant wars, which obliging 
the citizens to be too long absent, 
made them insensibly lose their re- 

ublican spirit; in the privilege of 

ing citizens of Rome granted to 
so many nations, which made the 
Roman people at\last become a sort 
of many headed monsier; in the 
corruption introduced by the luxury 
of Asia; in the proscriptions of Sylla, 
which debased the genius of the na- 
tion, and prepared it for slavery; 
in that necessity which the Romans 
found themselves in of having a ma- 
ster, while their liberty was become 
burthensome to them; in that ne- 
cessity they were obliged to of 
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changing their maxims when the 
changed their government; in that 
series of monsters who reigned, al. 
most without interraption, from Ti. 
berius to Nerva, and from Commo- 
dus to Constantine; in a word, in 
the translation and division of the 
empire. which perished first in tie 
west by the power of barbarians, 
and which, after having languished 
several ages in the east, under weak 
or cruel Emperors, insensibly died 
away, like those rivers which disap. 
pear in the sands. 

A very sinall volume was enongh 
for M. de Montesquieu to explain 
and unfold so interesting and vast a 
picture. As the author did not in- 
sist upon the derail, and only seized 
on the most fruitful branches of his 
subject, he has been able to include 
in a very small space, a vast num- 
ber of objects distinctly perceived, 
and rapidly presented, without fa- 
tiguing the reader. While he points 
out a great deal to us, he leaves us 
sull more to reflect upon; and he 
micht have entitled bis book, A Ro- 
man History for the use of Statesnien 
and Philosophers. | 
‘Whatever reputation M. de Montes- 
quieu had acquired by this last work, 
and by those which had preceded 
it, he had only Cleared the way tor 
a far grander undertaking for that 
which ought to immortalize his 
name, and render it respectable to 
future ages. He had Jong ago form- 
ed the design: and had meditated 
for twenty years upon the execution 
of it; or, to speak more propertly, 
his whole life had been a perpetual 
meditation upon it. He had first 
made himself in some respect @ 
stranger to his own country, better 
to understand it at last: he had af- 
terwards travelled over all Europe, 
and profoundly studied the different 
people who inhabit it. ‘The famous 
island, which glories so much in her 
jaws, and which makes so bad aU 
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of them, had been to him in this 
long tour, what the isle of Crete 
had formerly been:to Lycurgus,—a 
school where he had known well how 
to instruct himself, without approy- 
ing every thing: in a word, he had, 
if we may so speak, examined and 
jndged those celebrated nations and 
men who only exist at present in the 
annals of the world. It was thus 
that he attained by degrees to the 
noblest title which a wise man can 
deserve—that of legislator of na- 
tions. | 


If he was animated by the impor- 
tance of his subject, he was at the 
sane timé terrified by its extensive- 
ness; he abandoned it, and returned 
to it again at several intervals. He 
felt more than once, as he himself 
owns, his paternal hands fail him. 
At last, encouraged by his friends, 
he collected all his strength, and 
published the Spirit of Laws. 

Scarce had the Spirit of Laws ap- 
peared, but it was eagerly sought 
after on account of the reputation of 
jts author: but though M, de Mon- 
tesquieu had wrote for the good of 
the people, he ought not to have 
had the vulgar for his judge. The 
depth of his subject was a necessary 
consequence of its'importance, How- 
ever, the strokes which werescat- 
tered up and down the work, and 
which would have been ‘displaced if 
they had not arisen naturally from 
the subject, made too many ‘people 
believe that it was wrote for them. 
People sought for an agreeable book, 
and they only found an useful one ; 
the whole scheme and ‘particular 
details of which they could not ¢om- 
prehend without some attention, 
The Spirit of Laws was treated bh 
adeal of light wit; even the title 
of it was made a subject of plea- 
santry ; in a word, one of the finest 
literary monuments which our na- 
tion ever produced, was at first re- 
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garded by it with much indifference. 
It was reqnisite that the true judges 
should haye time to read it: they 
very soon corrected the errors of the 
multitude, always ready to. change 
its opinion, That part of the pub- 
lic which teaches, dictated to that 
which listens to hear how it ought 
to think and speak; and the snf- 
frages of men of abilities, joined to 
the echoes which repeated them, 
formed only one yoice over all. Eu- 
rope. 7 

It was then that the open and 
cret enemies of letters and philosophy 
(for there are of both kinds) united 
their darts against this work. Hence 
that multitude of pamphlets which 
were aimed. ggainst him from ali 
parts, and which we shall not draw 
out from that oblivion in which they 
have sunk. If those authors had 
not takeg proper measures to be 
unknown to posterity, it might be 
belieyed that the Spirit of Laws was 
wrote amidst a nation of barbarians. 

M. de Montesquieu easily despi- 
sed the dark criticisms of those weak 
authors, who, whether out of a jea- 
lousy which they ‘had no title to 
have, or to satisfy the public ill-na- 
ture, which loves satire and. con. 
tempt, outrageously attack what 
they cannot attain to; and more 
odious on account’ of the ill which 
they want to do, than formidable 
for that which they actually do, do 
not succeed even in this kind of writ- 
ing, the facility of which, as well 
as its object, rendered equally mean. 
He placed works of this kind on the 
same Jeyel with those weekly news- 
papers of Europe, the. encomiume 
of which have no authority, and 
their darts noeffect; which indolent 
readers run over without giving cre- 


. dit to, and in which sovereigns are 
. insulted without knowing it, or with. 


out deigning to revenge it. But he 


was vot equally iodine t abo 
those principles of irreligion which 
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they accused him of having propa- 
gated in the Spirit of Laws. By 
despising such reproaches, he would 
have believed that he deserved 
them; and the importance of the ob- 
ject, made him shut his eves at the 
real meanness of his adversaries. 
Those men, who really want zeal as 
thuch as they are eager to make it 
appear that they have it, atraid of 
that light which letters diffuse, not 
tothe prejndice of religion, but to 
their own disadvantage, took differ- 
ent ways of attacking him; some 
by a-stratagem which was as peurile 
as pusillaninious, had wrote to him- 
self; others, atter having attacked 
him vader! the mask of anonymous 
writers,’ had alterwards fallen by 
the ears among themselves. M. de 
Montesquieu, though he was ver 

jealous of coafounding them with 
eachother, did not think it proper 
to lose time, which was precious, 
dn combating them one after an- 
other; ‘he contented himself with 
making an example of him who had 
most signalized himself by his ex- 
travagance.. {it was the author of an 
anonymous and periodical paper, 
who imagined that he had a title to 
succeed Pascal; because he has suce 
cceded to his opinions; a panegyrist 


of works which no body reads, and 
an apologist of miracles which the 
secular power put an end to, when. 
ever it wanted to do it; who calf 
the little interest which people of 
letters take in his quarrels, impious 
and scandalous ; and hath by an ad. 
dress worthy of him, alienated from 
himself that part of the nation whose 
aflections he ought chiefly tw have 
endeavoured to keep. The strokes 
of this formidable champion weie 
worthy of those views which inspir- 
ed him; he accused M. de “Mon. 
tesquieu of spinosism and deism (two 
imputations which are incompatible); 
of haying followed the system of 
Pope (of which there is not a word 
in his works); of having quoted 
Plutarch, who is not a christian av. 
thor; of not having spoken of ori- 
ginal sin and of grace. In a word, 
he pretended that the Spirit of Laws 
was a production of the constitution 
Unigenitus ; an idea which we may 
perhaps be suspected of fathering on 
the critic out of derision. Those 
who have known M. de Moites. 
quieu, and who understand © his 
work, and that of Clement XI, may 
jud_e by this accusation of the rest. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


ed 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
oe 


# SEE ALL THINGS FOR MY USE.” 
SUPERSTITION has often arisen 
‘ from an overweening idea of our 
"Own seif-importance, as if all the 
triovenrents of nature, ordinary, and 
‘extraordinaty, -had some reterence 
to our puny Concérns. It is related 
if Henry IV. of France, who though 
possessing in Many respects a strong 
mind, was not free from a debasing 
‘superstition, that a comet which ap- 
“peated in. 1607, gave him muelr a- 


larm, and induced him to take pre- 
cautions for the heaith of his chil- 
dren, because the astrologers gave 
out that it threatened their lives. 
Henry LV. said to Matthieu, his his- 
torian, who relates it, “ that the 
comet had shed its influence on the 
daughter of the King of England ; 
and that through God’s mercy, the 
astrologers’ had been mistaken. 
What folly! ‘Fhe revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies had no concern 
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him, or his children, or with those 
of James [. or any other monarch 
er mortal, high or low, either prince 
or beggar. With what absurdity of 
self-conceit does man place himself, 
as in the centre of the universe, and 
fondly imagine himself of such im- 
portance, that all nature is employ- 
ed in giving warnings to him! 
Astrology and the doctrines of o- 
mens had their origin in an inordinate 
seli-love. Slow-retiring superstition 
keeps a hold over many minds, and 
under the vain conceits of dreams, 
particular providences, warnings, o- 
mens, &c. still retains an extensive 
although diminished empire. K. 
ATTACHMENT OF COURTIERS. 

The Duke of Sully in his memoirs, 
thus describes the favour of sammer 
friends, and the uncertainty of pros- 
perity : “ those years were full of 
glory and prosperity for me, but 
they are past: those friends so af- 
fectionate have disappeared with my 
favour: those allies so respectful 
have vanished with my fortune.” 

PROFUSION. | 

Two Italian gentlemen were walk- 
ing leisurely up the Hay-market, 
sometime in the year 1749, lament- 
ing the fate of the famous Cuzzona, 
an actress who some time before 
had been in high vogue, but was 
then, as they heard, in a very piti- 
able situation. Let us go and visit 
her, said one of them, she lives but 
over the way. The other consented ; 
and calling at.the door, they were 
shown up stairs, but found the fa- 
ded beanty dull and spiritless, un- 
able or unwilling to converse on any 
subject—“ How’s this?” cried one of 
her consolers, “ are you ill? or is it 
but low spirits chains your tongue 
so?””— Neither,” replied she, “’tis 
hanger, I suppose, I ate nothing 
yesterday, and “tis now past six 
o'clock, and not one penny have I 
in the world to buy me food,”— 
“Come with us instantly to a tayera, 

BELFAST MAG. NQ. XXXVs 
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we will treat you with the best roast 
fowls and port wine that London 
can produce,’—* But I will have 
neither my dinner nor myplace of eat- 
ing prescribed to me,” answered Cuz- 
zona, ina sharper tone, “ else I need 
never have wanted,”—** Forgive 
me,” cried the gentleman, “ do your 
own way; but eat, in the name of 
God, aud restore fainting nature.” 
She thanked him then, and calling to 
hera friendly wretch, who inhabited 
the same theatre of misery, gavehim 
the guinea with which the visitor had 
accompanied the Jast words, “ and 
run with this money,’’ said she, “to 
such a wine-merchant,” naming him ; 
“ he is the only one keeps good To- 
kay by him—’tis a guinea a bottle— 
mind you,”—to the boy,—* and bid 
the gentleman you buy it of, to give 
you a loaf into the bargain—he won’t 
refuse.” In half an hour the lad 
returned with the Tokay; ‘ but 
where,” cried Cuzzona, * is the loaf 
I spoke for?”—“< The merchant 
would give me no loaf,” replied ber 
messenger, “ he drove me from the 
door, and asked me if I took him fora 
baker.”—* Biockhead!” exclaimed 
she, “ why I must have bread to my 
wine, you know, and I have nota penny 
to purchase any; go, beg me a loaf 
directly.” The fellow returns once 
more, with one in his hand, and a 
halfpenny, telling that the gentle- 
man threw it to him, and laughed 
at his impudence. She gave her Mer- 
cury the money, broke the bread into 
a bason which stood near, and poured 
the Tokay over it, and devoured the 
whole with eagerness, This was in- 
deed a heroine in profusion. Some 
active persons procured her a bene- . 
fit after this; she gained about £350, 
and laid out two hundred of the 


“money instantly in a shell-cap, such 
things being then worn. 


Dr. Johason’s improviso Moats | 
made on a young heir’s coming 
age, are highly capable of restraine 
$83 
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ing €xtravagance, and wanton waste- 

fulness—if they are to be restrained. 
Long expected one and twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown; 
Pride and pleasute, pomp and plenty, 
Great wveeee déveesesey AFC NOW YOur OWN. 


Loosen’d from the minor's tether, 
Free to mortage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, as light as feathef, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betsys, Kates, and Jennys, 
All the names that banish care ; 
Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Shew the spirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly 

Joy to see their quarry fly ; 

"rhere the gamester light and jolly, 
‘There the lender grave and sly. 


‘Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the joc call the pander, 

id them comme wad take Gear $i 


‘When the bonny blade c#rouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high,» 
What are acres? What are houses? 
Only dirt, or wet er dry! 


Should the guardian, friend; or mother, 

Tell the woes of wilful waste ; 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother 3 

You ean hang or drown at last. 

| Pioesi’s British Synonymy: 
RAPIDITY OF FASHIONABLE CONVER~ 
SION. 

Louis de Courcillen de Dangeau, 
abbot of FontainesDaniel aud Clers 
mont, was himself a convert, and as 
conversion was moch in vogue, un- 
der the devout Lewis XJV. be some- 
times employed himself in this work. 
Of one instance of success, however, 
he did not boast. An unbeliever. 
who probably had been so through 
fashion, and became a _ cunvert 
from the same principle, went di- 
rectly to the opposite extreme of su- 
perstitious credulity. “ Alas!” said 
the abbot, “ I have but just proved 
to this giddy-head the existence of a 
God, and he is ready.to believe in 
the christening of bells.” 

A MILD CHECK TO INTOLERANCE. 

When Bishop Mortey was consult- 
ed by amayor of a country corpora- 
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tioti, what method he should take to 
root out the fanatics in the year of 
his miayorality; the bishop, now 
grown old, first preached friendliness 
to him, by ordering him a glass of 
Canary as oft as he started the ques- 
tion in company; and next admo. 
nished him, when alone, to let these 
ren quietly, in many of whom 
e was satisfied there was the true 
fear of God, and who were not like. 
ly to be gained by rigour and severity. 
School Books. 
THE ODYSSEY AND THE ILIAD, 
Ir is a subject of surprise that in 
our schools and academies, the 11ap 
should be used as a standard classic 
in preference to the opyssEy, equal- 
ly well suited to convey the know- 
ledge of the Greek language, and so 
much superior in its morality and 
lessons of life. One is tempted to 
exclaim, in the translation of Cow- 
per, which, always, gives us. the 
character as well as the sense of the 
divine original, 
dhsceséeerbe How can we overlook 


Divine Ulysses, whose courageous heart, — 


With sitch peculiar cheerfulness endures 
Whatever toils,and whom Minerva lovés. 
We should naturally have expected 
that preceptors, and professors, who 
are generally of the clerical pro- 
fession, would have been solicitous 
to turti away the eyes, and the hearts 
of their pupils, from the immoral 
theology, the ferocious passions, the 
> vay and dangerous fallacies of 
1e Iliad. From the partialities ot 
its poet, we should have turned them 
to the perfect model and example 
which the Odyssey opens to our 
enraptured view, of perseverance, of 
patience, of prudence, (the provi- 
dence of the human being) of mo- 
dest magnanimity, of the most 
leasing urbanity,of the most im- 
plicit confidence in divine protection, 
and in fine of the Love OF COUNTRY. 
We should have been eager to set 
before them a soul replete with 
sweetness of the natal soil, that per 
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tading passion ‘ Ratione valentior 
omni” which accompanied the great 
and good Ulysses ip all his wander- 
ings, and made him reject Calypso, 
and a profiered immortality for the 
dear delight of revisiting the bar- 
ren Ithaca, 4 

Kanvey amobgucxerra venga, 

Ought wut the observation to be 
impressed, as by a signet, on the mind 
of every preceptor, that whpever 
has the regulation of early life, is, 
ina great degree, the arbiter of its 
happiness or misery, and that the in- 
fluence of early associations on the 
mind might be employed in the most 
effectual manner ta gid our moral 
principles? Thus it should be the 
grand object “ to teach learning by 
instruction, and virtue by example.” 

For this end, I know got of any 
meaus more effectual than to set be- 
fore the delighted eyes of youth, 
such a man as Uxysses, humanly 
perfect ; to attach their early associa- 
tions to the contemplation and love 
of the poetic form and fiction ; and 
then to animate and fgealize it by 
the promethean torch of a virtuous 
enthusiasm, a flame which, at the 
perilous period of puberty, either 
lifis the possessor to heaven, or, per- 
verted and inverted; descends ‘to the 
centre. Is it, at a critical time, like 
this, that fuel should be cast, upon 
our brutal passions, and when the 
ferocious Achilles, “ impiger, ir- 
acundus, inexorabilis, acer” is suffer- 
ed perhaps by a christian divine, 
(professing good will towards men, 
and inspired with a wish for peace 
upon earth.) is this the demeniac mor- 
tal allowed to fascinate the fancies, 
and kindle the feelings of boys verg- 
ing upon manhood ? i 

The ill tendency of sach ingeni- 
ous but immoral fiction was known 
and felteven in ancient times, when 
war was more the occupation of life, 
when it was made merely for the 
sake of war, and the philosopher 
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was scarcely heard who said “ Bel- 
lum ob solam pacem suscipiendum.” 
Even then, the “ corruptela poetarum” 
was acknowledged, and lamented. 
Did an idolizing imitation of Achil- 
les improye the character or the 
coudyct of Alexander? Did not the 
siege of Troy, instigate him to the 
destruction of Tyre? And was it 
not, with reason, that Plato expelled 
such Poems from his moral republic ? 
I have sometimes thonght that a 
noble subject of a grond ayd moral 
epic, might be found in THz LaBours 
or Hercytes, conveying the wisest 
instruction through the means of 
lively fiction, and with a momentous 
moral running through the whole, 
like a yein of gold. Pro omnibus 
gentibus consercandis, labores sybiit, 

If op the one hand every thing is to 
be feared from the deception of an 
example, whose very yices, by the 
pandarism of poetry, are rendered 
seducing and attractive, nothing on 
the other hand, forms a more pow- 
erful incitement to imitation, nothing 
so rapidly pyshes forward the per- 
fectibility of our nature, not only 
in the arts that adorn life, but in 
life itself, as placing before us au 
image of perfection, an “ eximius 
unus” to whom, or to which, we 
may approximate, where we cannot 
hope to equal. Thusin eloquence, 
the image of the perfect orator— 
“ verus’=—* perfectus”—* solus”— 
moved incesgantly, before the eyes 
of Demosthenes aud Cicero, and 
illumined their es, gr and in- 
spired them with the mighty hope 
of filling the vast To Come. 

Thus also there is a “ vis divina”’ 
of poetry,’a t+ ésev, an ideal stan- 
dard of perfection, which, transport- 
ed Milton into heaven, and induced 
Virgil ia a moment of despondeance, 
to throw his Eneid into the flames. 

In. painting and. sculpture ioe. 
the “ beau ideal,” or in coarser lan- 
guage “ the faultless monster which 
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the world ne’er saw,” heightens the 
Sublimity of the conception, and 
throws an air of divinity over the 
statue of Venus or Apollo, And 
lastly, in the art of living well, cer- 
tainly the best of all arts, philoso- 
phers, or wise men of all ages, have 
deemed it most useful for the practi- 
cal imitation of mankind, to set be- 
fore them an example in which vir- 
tue may be said to be embodied, and 
where we may worship the image of 
the divinity, without the danger of 
idolatry. Such we.may suppose was 
the “ Daimon” consulted by So- 
crates, and under this poiut of view, 
we view the life and adventures of 
the sage Ulysses,'a poem, which, 
(if the expression may be excused by 
the enthusiasm of the reader) I 
should rot scruple to denominate the 
PAGAN SCRIPTURES. 

I have often admired the beautiful 
ideal love of Sophia in Rousseau’s 
Emilius.: She had fallen in love, 


before she saw Emilius, with the ido} 
of her imagination, and indeed the 
object was well worthy of the rich. 
est and purest fancy. It was with 
Tevemacaus she fell in love, the son 
of Ulysses, drgwn by thé pencil of 
Fenelon, in an ner, and with that 
divine grace, which only the best of 
hearts ‘could have: imparted to the 
creation of the most eleyant taste, 
The “ beau ideal” of the other sex, 
is perhaps accomplished in ‘Chants, 
Hancowe. 

The foregoing slight remarks ‘are 
made with’a view of recommending 
the’ Odyssey ‘in preference’ to the 
Iliad for the use of schools, and | 
venture to add that there is ample 
room for an “ index eXpurgatorius” 
in the books which are wanton!y and 
unadvisedly placed before the youth 
of these countries, in their public iné 
stitutions, under the title of classic 
literature. =~: * teal Ty 





‘ORIGINAL’ POETRY. ” 


TO METIS WITH SOME SCOTCH PEBBLES, 
"(Written by the late Dr: Haliday.j"*’ 


To her whom more than life Alexis loves 
. The gentle Metis, in whose happy breast, 
With active vigour every virtue lives, 
.. Who blessing others, i is herself most. blest. 


Whose thoughts are wisdom all refin'd by 
(taste, = 
Whose speech i is eloquence, unhurt by art, 
‘Whose actions. goodness, by the manner 
grac’d, 
Thoughts, "words, and actions flowing 
from the heart. 


What present shall the fond Alexis give, 
‘Who to his Metis ey’ry blessing owes ; 

Is life a blessing ? Metis bids him live, 
Is Sent She happiness bestows. 


‘ 
9 


No ae on piggy present would she 


Siar ae eign accept, did not she pore 
please ; 


From me the meanest pebble in her eyes, 
, Will emulate the costly’ diamond’s blaze. 


The naked Indian who in caverns dwells, 
. And decks the arog whom his soul a 
dores; : 
With Pebbles, moss, or ‘variegated shells, 
* Gather’d on steep rough vy and drea- 


ry shores. | 
Feels i in his breast the sith passion bert, 
@ 25. B Ary, 3 4% *. i 


While the smooth Lord with glossing 
‘ speeches fair, ;. 
Feigning what ne'er he felt conser Love's 
_ sacred flame; . ;. ’ 
With golden ornaments and jewels rare, 
\ To joyless arms soon bribes 7 _—_ 
oe Was. ik mS 


But lo! he quits the useless sian: dis- 
guise, , 
Deserts her table, and neglects her ‘bed, 








* Some lines of the original manuscript 
aremissing. he 
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Selected 


Unmov'd he views ber lovely streaming 
eyes, 

Unmov'd alas, he soon will view her 
dead. 


No more, no more.,.be dumb my prattling 
muse, . 
Transgress no longer on 1 her precious 
time, 
Lest offer'd trifles lab’ring to excuse, 
You make them worse with load of evil 
rhyme, eae 


Yet tell her she received from nature's 
hands, 

A form all elegance, baie eve 

In worth’s bright diadem whic 
stands, ~ 

Could fortuneadd one ornament to them? 


1 Foremost 


Tell her these flinty pebbles of the north, 
Devoutly plae’d upon her saintly shrine ; 

Will matchless lustre thence derive and 

worth 
Beyond the product of the Indian mine. 
soon a u Hi. i. 
pid 
AN ADDRESS, 

Spoken at the Belfast Theatre, on the night of 
the \9th'inst. when a Play was performed 
Sor the Benefit of the Papi v We anaes 
#fanp Societr. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. 


Ere laws were fram’d, or arts receiv’d 
their birth, 

Or culture’s hand ‘had tam’d the stubborn 
earth, 

Man helpless liv’ d, to solitude confin'd, 

One step exalted o’er the bestial kind ; 

And still among the woods and wilds bad 


roam’d, 
To lonely pert porpensel doom’d, 
Had not, to ease is wves, propitious heav’ n 


One gift of passing worth in mercy ven; 

Call’d forth the Angel form that ouides the 
spheres ~ 

Thro’ all the: periods of revolt years, 

With skill melodious—called, antl e her 
£9, ; 

To harmonize a jarring world below. 

She came—she struck the lyre—creation 
smil’d—~ 

The fur-clad savage quit the desart wild ; 

Nation with nation, by the spell divine, } 

In bonds of social amity combine : 

And cities rise, and navies ride the main, 

And teeming plenty crowns the laughing 

lain. 
But, as aa circling planet she surveys, . 
To mark th’ effect of her transforming lays, 
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Her fondest gaze, her most enraptured 
smile, 

Was lavish’d on lerne’s sea-green isle. 

Here swelled her sweetest’ notes ; the rap- 
‘tured bard , 

From site’ to son transmits the notes he 
heard, * 

Hence when her thunderbolts destruction 

burled 

From northern mountains thro’ the western 
‘world,’ » 

Learning and taste fled from the wild a- 
larms, ~*~ : 

And found a refuge in lerne’s arms, 

Hence also,)\ when the Dane with hostile 

; boast : n¢,? ‘ 

Hung, like the cloud of death, around her 

he coast, 

The mighty Bryan fired his warlike band, 

To bleed or conquer for their native land. 

He struck the Harp—a thousand faulchions 
rose *4.% 

And hurl’d destruction ona pactesail foes, 

“ letne’s fleet, even then the nation’s pride, 

“ With keels impetuous cut the: foaming 
tide; 

“ Swept from the ocean’ $ face th’ impending 
host,;: ° 

“And from invasion purged the sacred 

feo pgmety Ae 4 
“ The wounded eaprion, faint with toils of 
‘war, 
“ Hence drawsa balm to heal his bleeding 
‘ * SCAR; 

« For as the fair-haired daughters of the 
Isle 

“ With. grateful songs his anguish'd soul 


“ beguile 
“ He drinks with greedy ear the sweet- 


“sung strain, *° 
“ * And peace and rest succeed to throes of 
But = our heay’ n born Harp, sole 
- other fires « 
Than those of war and death, her sons in- 
spires : 
s Now, while destruction’ s bauner wide un- 
furl’d, 
“ Waves like a meteor © ‘er a prostrate 
, world ; 


«“ While nation after nation tottering fall, 
« ‘Fill all are sunk—one fate involving all ; 
a x-cesmernnsn and; when the e we 


“ If saad the heart, "tis pity’s throb, not 
fear.” 

Oh, sacred Charity ! to thee ’tis piven, 

To sanctify the gift bestow’d by Heaven; 


To bid the strains of harmony arise, 
ee to their native ‘skies § 
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Upon the lonely sightless sons of woe 
A new formed source of pleasure to be- 
stow. J 
Behold thy work !—~ 
The scene opening, discovers the Harpors- 
t on™ here a pinece fea’ 
The tokensof thy gracious influence, stand ! 
What speaks this sight /—t <ells to all ay 
round, 

That Charity and music chose this ground 

This favour’d spot, the seat of wealth and 
arts, 

To fix their empire in a people’s hearts. 

What! tho’ no mighty fabric charms the 
eye, 

No far famed column towers to meet the 
skv-— 

What! tlio’ all swéeping Luxury’s fell 
swa 

Transform ho seasons, turn not night to 

Yet here the faithful chronicler can boast 

A fame superior to her pomp or cost ; 

Hearts, where with strange coincidence 
conspires 

Scotia’s calm prudence with ferne’s fires: 

A town, where patient industry presides, 

Where virtue to the fane of honour guides ; 

‘Where pity opes the willing hand of wealth, 

Dispensing balm to care, to sickness health; 

Where poverty is banished from the door, 

And vagrant idleness dares prowl no more. 

Thy merit shall have prajse-——where’er 

this band, 

The children of thy bounty, thro’ the 
Jand 

Repeat the tones that once our fathers loved, 

‘The raptured audience, with strange pas- 
sion moved, 

Will ask, what blessed hand restored those 
strains, 

So nearly lost, to vibrate thro’ our plains ? 

‘Then will the swell of gratitude arise 

In joyous tides to fill their sightless eyes, 

While memory, to the voice’ of nature true 

Exclaims with rapturous sympathy—to you 


¥. 
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‘The lines marked thus (‘) were omitted 
at the representation, through fear of ren- 
dering the recitation tedious. pen 

CaS 
UAL MO CHROIDHE. 


THOU dear seducer of my heart, 
Fond cause of every struggling sigh ; 
No more can I conceal love's smart, 
No more restrain the ardent eye. 
What tho’ this tongue did never more 
_ Fo tell theeall its master’s pain, 
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My eyes, my looks, have spoke my love 
Aht Norah, shall they speak in aie . 


My fond imagination warm, 
Presents thee at the noontide beam, 
And sleep gives back ‘thy angel form, 
To clasp tte in the midnight dream, 
My Norah, tho’ no splendid store, 
boast, a venal heart to move ; 
Yet charmer, I am fax from poor, 
¥or i am more than rich in love, 


Pulse of my beating heart, shall all 
My hopes of thee, and peace be fled, 
Unheeded wilt thou hear me fall, 
Unpitied wilt thon see me dead ! 
I’ Be a cradle of this breast, 
Thy image all its child shall be ; 
My throbbing heart will rock to rest, 
The cares that waste thy life and me. 
MAIDIN BATTANAC SLEAB] DUFF 
GINO BUIDH. 


So sweet is the lip of the maid that I love, 
Let us meet at the bower beneath the 
green tree, 
Let the ray of the moon be thy guide thro’ 
the grove, 
And thine eye be the beam that will 
light me to thee. 
O steal to the bower, where willows en- 
twine 
With woodbine and roses to shade it a 
bove; 
I swear there is nought in a goblet of wine, 
_ So sweet as the lip of the maid that I 
love. - 


Haste, haste, thou bright moon to rise over 
the hill, 
And spreadthy soft hues on the valley 
beneath ; © 
Peace tremulous aspen, be quiet, be still, 
‘I hear her light step, and I fear me to 
breathe. 
Ocome then my charmer and banish my fear, 
Bring joy to my heart and each doubt 
_ - will remove ; 
I swear there is nought upon earth that’s so 
dear, 
So sweet as the lip of the maid that! 
~ Jove, 


———— 
THE MAID OF THE MOOR, 


OR 
THE WATER FIENDS ; 
BY GEORGE COLMAN. 


ON a wild Moor, all brown and black. 
Where broods the heath—frequenting 
grouse, 
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There stood a tenament antique, 
Lord Hopper~Gollops country -house. 


Here silence reign’d, with lips of glue, 
And undisturb’d maintains her law, 
Save when the owl cry’d, whoo, whoo, 
whoo, 
Or the hoarse crow croak’d, caw, caw, caw. 


Neglected mansion, for ‘tis said, 
‘ Whene’er the snow comes feathering 
down, 
Four barbed steeds, from the bulls head, 
Carry'd thy master up to town ; 


Weak Hoppet Gollop ! Lords may mean, 
Who stake in London their estate, 

On two small rattling bits of bone, 
On little figure or on great. 


Swift whirl the wheels...he’s gon@....a Rose 
Remains behind whose virgin look, 
Unseen, thust blush in wintry snows, 
Sweet beauteoas blossom., ..’twas the 
Cook. 


A bolder far, than my weak note, 
_. Maid of the Moor, thy charms demand, 
‘Eels might be proud to lose their coat, 
If skian’d by Molly Dumpling’s hand. 


Long had the fair-one sat alone, 
Had none remain’d but only she, 

She by herself had been, if one 
Had not been left for company. 


"Twas a tall youth, whose cheeks clear 
hue, 
Wasting’d with health, and manly toil, 
Cabbage he sow'd, and when it grew, ~ 
He always cut it off to boil. 


Oft would he say...Delve, Delve the hole, 
And prune the tree, and trim the root, 
And stick the wig upon the pole 
To scare the sparrows from the fruit. 


A small mute favourite by day, 

Follow’d his steps, where’er he wheels, 
His barrow round the garden gay, 

A bob-tail cur is at his heels. 


Ah man! the brute creation see 
Thy constancy oft need to spur, 
While lessons of fidelit 
Are found in every bob-tail cur. 


Hard toil’d the youth, so fresh and strong, 
While bob-tail in his face would look, 

And mark’d his master troll the song, 
Sweet Molly Dumpling... thou cook! 


For thus he sung, while Cupid smil’d, 
Pleas’d that the gardener owned bis dart, . 
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Which prun'd his passioris, running wild, 
And grafted true love in: his heart. 


Maid of the Mour, his love return, 
True love ne'er tints the cheek with 
shame} 
When gard'ners hearts like hot-beds bura, 
A cook may surely fan the flame. 


Ah! not averse from love was she, 
Tho’ pure as heaven's flake, 

Beth lov'd, and though a vars “tre he, 
He knew not what it wasto rake. 


Cold blows the blast...the night's obscure, 
The mansion’s crazy windows crack, 

The sun had sunk, and all the moor, 
Like ev'ry other moor was black. 


Alone, pale, trembling, near the fire, 
The lovely Molly Dumpling sat, 

Much did che fear, and much admire, 
What Thomas Gardner would be at, 


List’ning, her hand supports her chin, 
But ah no foot is heard to stir ; 

He comes not from the garden in, 
Nor he, nor little bob-tail cur. 


They cannot come sweet maid to thee, 
esh both of cur, and man is grass ; 
And what's impossible, can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass. 


She passes thro’ the hall antique, 
To call her Thomas from his toil; 
Opes the huge door : the hinges creak, 
Because the hinges wanted oil. 


Thrice, on the threshold of the hall, 
She... Thomas...cry’d, with many a sob, 
And thrice on bob-tail did she call, 
Exclaiming sweetly...bob...bob...bob... 


Vain maid...a gard’ner’s corps ‘tis said, 
In answers can but iJ! succeed, 

Arid dogs that hear, when they are dead, 
Are very cunning dogs indeed. 


Back thro’ the hall she bent her way, 
And all was solitude around ; 
The candle shed a feeble ray, 
Tho’ a large mould of four to the pounds 


Full closely to the fire she drew, 
Aiown bev cheek a salt tear stole, 

When low a coffin out there flew, 
And in her apron burnt a hole, ) 


Spiders their busy death-watch tick’d. 
A certain sign that fate will frown ; 
The clumsy kitchen clock too click'd, 
A certain sign, it was not down. - 
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More strong and strong her terrors rose, 
Her shadow did the maid appal, 

She trembled at her lovely nose, 
It look’d so long against the wall. 


Up to her chamber, damp and cold, 

She climb’d Lord Hopper-Gollops stair, 
Three stories high, long, dull, and old, 

As great Lords stories often are. 


All nature now appeared to pause, 

And o’er the one half world seem’d dead; 
No curtain’d sleep had she, because, 

She had no curtains to her bed. 


Listening she lay...with iron din, 

The clock struck twelve...the door flew 
; wide, 
When Thomas grimly glided in, 

With little bob-tail by his side. 


Tall, like the poplar, was his size, 

Green, green his waistcoat was as leeks, 
Red, red as beet root, were his eyes, 

And pale as turnips were his cheeks, 


Soon as the spectre she espy’d, 
The fear-struck damsel, faintly, said, 

What would my Thomas? he reply’d, 
OG Molly Dumpling, I am dead. 


All in the flower of youth, I fell; 
Cut off with healthful blossom crown’d, 


Iwas not ill, but in a well, 
I tumbled backward...and was drown’d. 


Four fathom deep thy love doth lie, 
His faithful dog his fate did share ; 

We're Fiends...this is not Ke and I, 
We are not here, for we are there. 


Yes...two foul water-fiends are we 
Maid of thé moor, attend us. now, 
Thy hour’s at hand...we come for thee... 
The little fiend cuir said...bow...wow. 


To wind her in her cold, cold grave, 
A Holland sheet a maiden likes, 
A sheet of Water thou shalt have, 
Such sheets there are in Holland dykes, 


The Fiends approach...the maid did shrink, 
Swift thro’ the night’s foul air they spin, 

They took her to the green well’s brin 
And with a souse they plunged her in. 


So true the fair...so true the youth, 
Maids to this day their story tell, 
And hence the proverb rose, that truth 

Lies in the bottom of .a well. 
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THE AFFECTIONATE HEART. 
BY JOSEPH COTTLE, 


LET the great man, his treasures posstss. 
ing, . 
Pomp and splendour for ever attend : 
I prize notthe shadowy blessing, 
I ask...the affectionate friend. 


Tho’ foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
His footsteps from wisdom depart ; 

Yet, my spirit shall never forsake him, 
If he own the affectionate heart. 


Affection! thou soother of care, 
Without thee unfriended we rove; 

Thow canst make e’en the desert look fair, 

And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 


*Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 
And the storms of mortality’s state ; 
What shall lull the afflicted to rest, 
But the joys that on sympathy wait? 


What is fame, bidding envy defiance, 

_ ‘The idol and bane of mankind ; 

What is wit; what is learning, or science, 
To the heart that is stedfast and kind? 


E’en genius may weary the sight, 
By too fierce and too constant a blaze; 
But affection, mild planet of night ! 
Grows lov'lier the longer we gaze. 


Tt shall thrive when the flattering forms, 
That encircle creation, decay ; 

It shall live ’mid the wide-wasting storms, 
That beat all undistinguish’d away. 


When time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind ; 
It shall stand on its permanent base ; 
It shall last till the wreck of the mind. 


meee 
A POET AND A PATRON. 


TO CARDINAL RICHLIEU, FROM THE FRENCH 
OF MONS. MAYNARD. 


Sick of a life, possess’d in vain, : 
Isvon shall wait upon the ghost 
Of our late Monarch, in whose reign, 


None who hud merit miss’d a post. ; 
Then willl charm him with your name, » c 
And all your glorious wonders done, r 
The pow’r of France...the Spaniards shame, . 
The rising honours of his son: ‘ 
Grateful the shade will smile, v 
And dwell, delighted, on your name, a 
Sweetly appeas’d, his griefs beguile, a 


And drown old losses in new fame. 








. 
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But when he asks me, in what fort, 
I did your wish’d commands obey, 
And how I shar’d your favour most, 
... What would you please to have me say? 


Richlieu reading the last line answered 


rien-—nothing. 


> ae ate} 

THE ROBIN RED-BREAST AND. THE 
CAT. 

One morn, when snows» bestrew’d the 


ground, 
And frost each pool in fetters bound, 
A Robin pinch’d, thro’ hungers power, 
Made free t’approach a farmer’s door, 
Nor bolts, nor bars his entrance stop’d; 
The door was open,..in he hop’d... 
He star’d around with vast surprise, 
The scene was new to Robin’s eyes. 
He duck’d his head as who should say, 
God bless you, folks ! this frosty day ; 
Now bolder grown, he hopp’d around, 
And pick’d the crumbs from off the ground, 
His little crop soon fill’d with meat 
Kind Jenny crumbled as he eat. 

‘« Blest chance to lead me (RoDin said) 
To where I’m warm’d,to where I’m fed, 
May ne’er mischance this house molest, 
And may that kind be doubly blest, 
May pains, aud sickness cease t’intrude,” 


, 
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Then chirp'd a song ef gratitude. 

Grimalkin heard the tempting air, 

And sly crept from beneath a chair ; 
He lick’d his whiskers, fixed his eyes, 
And sprung upon his flutt’ring prize. 

Ah me...ah me, what woes betide, 
Spare...spare my life, poor Robin cry'd, 
Shew mercy as thou’dst mercy find, 

I ne'er harm’d Cat or Kitten kind, 
Let man’s example be thy guide. ; 

Fool, so it is...the cat reply'd, 

Look round, and thou shalt view each day, 
Man making man his eager prey. 

The helpless, harmless, rest assur’d, 

Ne’er fail, like thee, to be devour’d. 

Thus spoke the Cat, with visage grim, 
Then tore the trembler limb from limb. 

EWAN CLARK, 


_ 
UNION OF E. AND J. 


THs to the orient fun'ral pyre, 
Perfum’d, and deck’d in gay attire, 

The victim fair is urg’d along, 

Amidst the plaudits of the throng, 

By custom doom’d, she yields her charms, 
To her dead husband’s putrid arms, 
Aspiring flames involve the pair, 

And Ganges flashes with the glare, 

Shrill cymbals clang...loud shouts arise, 
And she, in seeming triumph, dies, 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CLASS OF HISTORY AND ANCIENT 
LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH IN- 
STITUTE, DELIVERED AT THE PUB- 
LIC MEETING, ON THE 5TH OF JU- 
LY, 1810, BY MONS. GINGUENE. 


E have to commence ovr report 

with an extensive and elaborate 

work by Mons. Larcher, the father 
of the class, and one of the oldest 
cultivators of Grecian literature in Eu- 
rope, on the astronomical observations 
said to be sent from Babylon to Aris- 
totle, by Callisthenes. Mons. L. a- 
vows, that. astronomical observations 
are of great antiquity ; and that there 
are some, which incontestably date 

BELFAST MAG, NO. XXZV, 


from the era of Nabonassar, or 747 
before Christ : but how far back must 
we place the first? The Babylo- 
nians, according to Cicero, pretend- 
ed they possessed some 470000 years 
old: the Chaldeans, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, had some 473000 
years before the expedition of Alex. 
ander; and Jamblichus carries back 
these of the Babylonians to 720000 
years. But Cicero calls the Babylo~ 
nians vain, ignorant, and liars; Dio- 
dorus gives no credit to the Chaldeans, 
whom he quotes; and in Jamblichus 
himself we have little faith. Simpli- 
cius says, that Callisthenes, a pupil 
of Aristotle, who accompanied Alex- 


, 
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ander in his expedition against the 
Persians, sent to Greece, at his mas- 
ter’s request, some astronomical ob- 
servations, which were said to be pre- 
served at Babylon imprinted on bricks. 
Porphyry, who quotes Simplicius, 
dates these observations from the year 
1908 before the death of Alexander, 
or 2227 before our era, 101 after the 
flood, and 120 before the foundation 
of the kingdom ot Assyriay according 
to Ctesias. But all these assertions 
#ie contrary to probability, and Mons. 
L. brings forward very weighty ar- 
vege to prove—Ist. That the 
act of Calisthenes having sent any 
astronomical observations to Aristotle 
is very questionable; bat if he did, 
they could not be older than the era 
of Nabonassar.—2dly. That the 
Greek astfonomets prior to Ptolemy 
were so far from knowing any obser- 
tations prior to that era, that they 
were even unacquainted with that era 
itself.—-Sdly. That Ptolemy is the 
first writer who mentions this era, and 
that he knew none older In a di- 
gtession, Mons. L. defends his opi- 
nion respecting the efa of Nabonas- 
ear; and he finds some opportunities 
of correcting Cassini, Lalande, and 
Pingre. 

Another grand work relative to 
ancient literature, is an Inquiry into 
the Topography of the Plain of Ar- 
gos, by Mons. Barbie du Boccage. 
In this the author has entered into an 
elaborate examination of what has 
been said by ancient writers, and com- 
pared it with the accounts of modern 
travellers, which has enabled bim to 
correct some. mistakes of Danville and 
others. 

Mons. Gail has endeavoured to cor- 
rect some erroneous notions respecting 
wAlcibiades, Nicias, Pericles, and Soc- 
rates. Mons. G. has particularly ex- 
amined the Banquet of Xenophon, 


which, he seys, has been misunder- 
stood both by ancients and moderns. 
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Accotding to him it is ironical, and 
in fact a comedy, in which there are 
many passages not unworthy of Mo. 
liere, containing a delicate’ satire on 
, soplfists, and even on Plato him. 
sel 

In another paper, Mons, G. gives 
a description of the Pirxus, as it was 
according to Thucydides under the 
dominion of the 400; and. then ep- 
deavours to shew, that the stoa of 
these 400 was different from the long 
stoa, of which Pausanias, Demos. 
thenes. and others speak. 

In some observations on the expe- 
dition of the Athenians agaigst Si. 
cily, and on the naval engagement be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians in the Hellespont, Mens. G, 
discusses certain points in ancient geo- 
graphy. Danville appears to have 
assigned a wrong position tu Idaens; 
and cape Cynossema, where was the 
tomb of Hecuba, must have been be- 
tween it and Arrhiana, the name of a 
town, not Of a nation. 

The last paper, by Mons. G. offers 
Conjectures on the chariot-race, im 
which Sophocles supposes Orestes to 
have-been killed. ‘I'his subject had 
been treated by Mons. Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier, who maintains that only five cha- 
riots started at once; and he quotes 
the text of Sophocles in support of 
this opinion. Sophocles however 
names ten competitors, and Mons. 
Gail endeavours to prove from the 
same text, that they all started at once. 
Mons. G. also gives a new transla 
tion of the epithet Gsigases applied 
to one of the horses. It had been 
commonly understood as distinguisb- 
ing a horse drawing by traces only 
from one in shafts; but Mons. G. 
considers it as intended merely to im- 
ply the looseness of the traces of the 
near horse in turning the goal, while 
those of the off-horse were on 
stretch. . 


Mons. Dupont de Nemours has 


— a 








; has 
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given a new explanation of an ancient 
table in an interesting drama. In the 
first act, the scene is in the bark in 
which Deucalion saved Pyrrha from 
the flood, It concludes with their 
landing on the mountains of Thes- 
saly. In the secend, Pyrrha, not- 
withstanding her gratitude and love 
for Deucalion, refuses to marry him, 
till they have prepared land sufficient 
to insure subsisten e to their off-spring, 
This land, like all the other primitive 
valleys, is cavered with pebbles rolled 
over them by the waves; and thus, 
by casting the stones behind them, 
they repeopled the world. 

Mons. pi has treated on the 
manners and customs of the Athenians 
ina long paper, of which we shall 
give an abstract in a future number. 

Among the names that the ancient 
Greeks have handed down to the exe- 
cration of posterity, Phalaris, the. ty- 
rant of Agrigentum, and Apollodorus, 
the tyrant of Cassandreg, in Mace- 
donia, are frequently coupled toge- 
ther, by those who would adduce ex- 
amples of incredible barbarity. But 
the time when the former lived is un. 
certain; and that of the latter, though 
much less anciént, is little better 
known. As Polyenus relates, that 
this tyrant usurped the authority after 
Eurydice had restored the Cassan- 
drians to their liberty ; the first ques- 
tion that arises is, Who was this Eury- 
dice? Mons, Clavier enters into a 
learned disquisition to show, that she 
was the vite of Ptolemy, son of La- 
gos; and that the usurpation of Apol- 
lodorus must have taken place seon aftér 
the year 280, B.C, : 

Mons. Mongez has continued his 
inquiries concerning the dress of the 
ancients. 

In an account of the antiquities of 
Lyons, it is said, there is a cisterna 


hundred feet long, and fifteen feet 


high, which is still red with the tartar 
of the wine that wasvkept in it, On, 


oe 


founder was in its infancy. 
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being analysed by Mons, Darcet how- 
ever, it appeared, that no tartar was 
present ; and that the red colour was 
owing toa mixture of broken pottery 
in the mortar. In making this mor- 
tar, a considerable portion of oily mat- 
ter had been used. — 

Mons. Petit-Radel has pursued his 
investigation of the ancient history of 
Spain, in four papers, in which 
he has traced the migrations of the 
Iberians, and the characters that dis- 
tinguish the Celtic from the Iberian 
cities, 

An inquiry concerning the armorial 
bearings proper forthe city of Paris, 
has led the same gentleman to derive 
both the name of Parisi, and the 
symbol of the ship, which has occu- 
pied the principal place in its arms 
since the thirteenth century, from Isis, 
whase worship had found its way into 
some of the northern countries before 
the Roman arms. This he would 
have revived with a motto from Lu- 
can, * Tuam recepiinus Tsim.’ 

Homer’s shidld of Achilles has fur- 
nished M. Quatremere de Quincy with 
a subject of discussion, which he 
furnishes with a new attempt to re- 
present the poet’s ideas in an engrav- 
ing. 

“in another paper he has examined 
the use the ancients made of gold in 
their works of art. He observes, that 
we must not estimate either the value 
or abundance of gold in ancient times 
by the present state of things. Gold 
was naturally the first metal that pre- 
sented itself to mankind, and the ea- 
siest wrought. Hence solid statues 
of it at atime, when the art of the 
But those 
subsequently formed with a core of 
another metal were still called solid ; 
and others were made of hammered 
gold, gold laid in plates on a mcdei, 
or of some other metal simply gilt. 

Mons, Sylvestre de Sacy, in his me- 


_moirs on various antiquities of Pev- 


« - ~ sh | 
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Sia, published in 1792, from the in- 
scriptions on two monuments near 
Kirmans. hah, on the mountain Bee- 
Sutoon, supposed the figures to re- 
present Sapor II, and his son Bahram. 
Having since a most perfect and ac- 
curate copy of the inscriptions, taken 
by the Venetian traveller Bembo in 
1674, he finds, they are Sapor II, 
and his son and immediate successor 
Sapor III. A Greek inscription 
on another part of the mountain, co- 
pied by the same traveller, mentions 
one Gotarzes, whom Mons. de S: 
FL to be the king of Parthia 
speken of by Tacitus. In‘the same 
paper he endeavours to explain the 
subjects and inscriptions of varions en- 
graved gems of the Sassanides, - 
Mons. Lanjuinais, who has been 
engaged Fen years in the study of 
the languages, literature,’ religion and 
philosophy of India, has formed the 
plan of series of papers on these sub- 
jects, part of the first of which he fs 
read to the class. He nieans to confine 
himself to India, within the Ganges 
and the island of Ceylon. or 
In an éssay on the periods of the 
civilization of nations, Mons: Tou- 
lonfeon has | proposed to’ lay down 
principles, from. which the remotest 
antiquity of any nation may be reduc: 
ed. Mons. T.. first sets out with two 
axioms. Ist, all societies, that are 
stillinthe savage state, that is, with- 
out, property in land, -and without na- 
tive distimctions, are newly formed, and 
in‘the first stage of civilization. . 2d, 
‘Those that are in the state of barba- 
rism are the oldest, since’ they have 
passed through an improved state of 
civilization to that degeneracy which 
has rendered them barbarous. ‘ Pro- 
ceeding. to the application, he takes 
the Belge for an example... These in 
the time of Cesar were savagés' living 
on fish and pulse ; and consequently 
in the first © stage of civilization. : For 
fear two centuries they have'been oné of 
the most civilized nations ip Eu- 


{ June, 


rope. Thus sixteen centuries have 
been sufficient to enable this people 
to pass from the lowest to the highest 
stage of civilization ; a period which 
we may assume, therefore, to be suffici- 
ent for this purpose. If this period 
be applied to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Hebrews, Latins, it aiswers equally 
well ; and if it be necessary to allow 
the Chinese three or four centuries 
more, we may ascribe it to the natu- 
ral slowtiess of these people. The 
result is nearly the same, if ‘we apply 
the calculation to the Russians, Eng- 
lish, Polés, Italians, and various na: 
tions of Germany. The state'of the 
Jand’ too is another indication of that of 
its inhabitants ; and a soil become bar- 
ren and desert’ denotes a’ land: where 
the abode of manié at anend. Such 
is the interior of Africa’; such the de- 
serts that surround the once magnifi- 
cent. Palmyra; and such would be 
the site of Paris, were if to rémain un- 
inhabited for half'a century. 

“Moris. Levesque has communicated 
tathe clas part ‘of ‘an extensive work 
on acountry, that had Jong been 4 
prey to an incurable anarchy, and in 
our own.’ days has’ had its’ very namé 
blotted out by powers styling them- 
selves .its friends, *'To maintain that 
anarchy was the object of men who 
resided in its capital’ under the sacred 
title of ambassadors,’ and the French 
were not the least indistrous in pro- 
moting it. : ‘Their “refinement in this 
trooked policy went so far, that Mons: 
de Choiseul,- who: ‘was riot destitute 
of ‘greatness of mihd; in kis instrue- 
tions to Mons. de Paulmy, distinguih- 
éd.for his probity and ‘intellect, ¢n- 
joins him, while he foments anarchy 
among the Poles, to prevent a con- 
federation, ‘or decided civil war, lest 
the evil attendant on this,'should open 
their: eyes; and ultimately produce a 

everal union,’by' which ‘the govert- 
ee would be consolidated, ; 

‘ Whatever difference there may be 
in the constitutions of countries, their 
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misfortunes will be nearly similar, when 
anarchy, the enemy of all constitutions, 
prevails, ‘The miseries ‘of Fiance 
were never so great as toward the 
close of the ‘reign of Charles VI. 
‘T'wo of his sons, whom he had nam- 
ed regents in succession after insanity 
had disqualified him for holding the 
réina of goverment, were taken off ; 
and a barbarous mother, the exe- 
cfable Izabella of Bavaria, brought 
fresh misfortunes on her ‘husband and 
her son, whoat length succeeded to 
the throne as Charles VII. by procur- 
ing a revocation of the ‘powers dele- 
gated to this son, and causing herself to 
be declared regent in his stead. Asso- 
ciating herself with: the Duke of 
Burgundy, the assassin of the Duke 
of Orleans whom she had loved; they 
made themselves masters of the King’s 
person ; dissolved the parliament, and 
composed another of their Own crea- 
tures ; left the capital at the mercy 
of the Burgundian soldiery ; and plac- 
ed the whole kingdom in’a state of 
anarchy, while its enemies the Eng- 
lish were in the midst’ of it with an 


_ invading army. Some'of the obscu- 


rities of this ‘part of French’ history 
Mons. Boissy d’Anglas ‘has endeavour- 
ed to clear up, correcting ‘the mis- 
takes of Voltaire, du Haillan, Mé- 
geray, the Count de Boulainvilliers, 
and others. ‘ ak Nibbenese! 

Méns.’ Gregoire, long known 
to the world for’ ‘his exertions in‘ be- 
half of the Negroes and, of the Jews, 
has endéavoured ‘to investigate thie 
origin of ‘certain prejudices existing 
in - different parts of France, against 
particular ‘descriptions of people.— 
‘These prejudices have declined greatly 
sincetthe middle of ‘the last century, 
thongh they are not quite’ obliterated 
in the remoter districts, as those a- 
gainst the Cagots in the vicinity of 
the Pyrenees. The ancestors of 
these persons are supposed to have 
been set apart and shunned as lepers ; 
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but, if so, the disorder appears to. 
have worn itself out, 


The same gentleman has given an 


-agcount of aa ancient bell, of an em 


traordinary shape, from the convent 
of Bobbio, in Piedmont. It is about 
three feet in’ diameter, and spherical : 
oje hemisphere being complete ; the 
other formed gf ten. branches, each 
tapering to a point. Its sound is 
much louder than that of a common 
bell ‘of the same weight. Nothing 
is said of itsthickness. A small por- 
tion of the ear was analysed by Mons. 
Vauquelin, and found to consist of 
copper 76 parts, tin 20, lead 4. Bes 
fore it had been analysed, Mesers. 
Molard and Montgolfier cast fouro- 
ther bells of the same shape, but of 
different compositions, ‘That which 
came nearest to it in sound, consisted 
of equal parts of copper, brass, 
aid tin. ‘ The result of their trials 
was sufficient to lead to expectations 
of considerable improvement in bells. 
The prize for the question on the 
civi] and political state of the. nations 
of Italy under the ‘Goths, was award- 
ed to Prof. G. Sartorius, of Goet- 
tingen. ‘As the class regretted it had 
not a second prize’ to bestow, the 
minister ‘sent’ it 1000 franks— 
(£41 13s. 4d.), which were confer. 
red on Mons. J. Naudet, Prof. at the 
Napoleon Lyceum. The prize for 
the critical examination of the histo- 
tian3 of Alexis Comnenus was divid- 
ed berween Prof. F. Wilken, of 
Heidelberg, &nd Mons. le Prévost 
d’Lray, inspector general of the impe- 
rial university. 
' The following is the prize question 
for 1812. What was the state of 
French poetry in the 12th and 13th 
centuries ? and what kinds of poetry 
were most cultivated? The compe- 
titors are particularly desired to exa- 
mine the works of the French poets 
properly so called, or trouveres who 


_ are much less known than the trou- 
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badours, The papers to be sent be- 
fore the Ist of A pril. 


ele 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

CLASS OF FINE ARTS OF THE 

| FRENCH INSTITUTE FROM THE EJRST 

OF OCTOBER 1809, TO THE FIRST OF 

OCTOBER 1810, BY MONS. JOACHIM 
LEBRETON, PERP. sec. Kc. 


THE class, in concert with that 

of the physical and mathematical 
sciénces, has carefully examined a 
new piano forte, invented by Messrs. 
Eratd. ‘The necessity of giving a 
greater power to the toues of this 
instrument has induced the makers 
tO recur to the triangular form of 
the harpsichord, and the brothers 
Erard have lately added considera- 
ble improvements, which have pro- 
duced greater strength in the mecha- 
nism, more facility of execution, and 
great advantages in the harmony. 
The alteration is in the parts be- 
tween the keys and the strings, 
The lever of the key is divided into 
two, one of which acts upon the o- 
ther. The second lever raises the 
jack by means ofa kind of continued 
lever, formed of two inverted stirrups 
very mear together, which succeed 
each other alternately, so that be- 
fore the first ceases to exert a uniform 
action, by its falling down, the se- 
cond acts. This instrument compri- 
ses six octaves, aud all its tones 
are very fine and sonorous, from the 
highest to the lowest. 
. Mons. Ponce read an essay on the 
perfection of tbe painting of ‘the an- 
cients compared with that of their 
sculptme. In this he endeavours 
to show, that the ancient painters 
were far inferior to the moderns, 

The correspondence on the re- 
mains of Cyclopean structures, ac- 
cording to the system of Mons. Pe- 
tit-Radel, has been extensive. Mons. 
"‘Dodwell, a° learned English archi- 
“teét, and Mous. Middleton, an Ame- 
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rican amateur of antiquities, have 
communiated some very beautiful 
drawings of the ruins of Norba, on 
an eminence overlooking the Pon- 
tine marshes. ‘They are still in the 
state to which they were reduced 
by the despair of the inhabitants, 
when they slew each other to 
ayoid falling into the hands of Syltla, 
by whom they were besieged, 

Drawings of the wa!!s of Aletrium, 
Signia, and Ferentinum also were 
sent by the same gentlemen, and 
Messrs.-Von Rennenkampff of Li- 
vonia. They were all originally 
Cyclopean structures, furmed of 
blocks of marble from the Apennines. 
On the walls of Aletrium, phallic 
subjects age sculptured in relief, so 
that they must have been coeval 
with the walls. ‘They were proba- 
bly connected with the worship of 
Hermes, who was adored under the 
same symbol at Llis; whence were 
deriyed the Pelasgic colonies, who 
occupied this part of ltaly in the re- 
motest times. ‘The rude state of the 
art in Greece, in its earliest periods, 
is observable in the two mutilated 
basso relievoes, probably intended 
to represent either Mars or Hermes. 
The walls of Signia and Ferentinum 
aie composed in the upper part 
of square stones ; apd those of the 
former are of volcanic tufa, per. 
fectly resembling that of which the 
works of the kings at Rome are con- 
structed. Apparently therefore they 
were restored by Titus, the son of 
Tarquin, who is mentioned by Ro- 
man authors as the founder of the 
city. 

Mons. Dodwell has alsosent draw- 
ings of various Cyclopean structures, 
which he discovered in that part of 
the country of the Sabines nearest 
Tivoli. : 

’ Mons. Simelli, an architect resid- 
ing at Rome, and by birth a 5a- 
bine, has sent an account of a tour 


he made in his native country, with 
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plans and elevations of hine rains of 
Cyclopean structures. They appear 
to be in the place which Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus assigns to the ruins 
of Tiora, aud a sacred enclosure, in 
which the aborigines consulted or- 
acles similar fo those of Dodona. 
Eastward from Amiternun are two 
walls of similar stracture, buiit on 
steep rocks, running along the moun- 
tains, separated only by a torrent. 
‘Lhey appear to have been the boun. 
daries of the Sabines and Vestins, 
which is coufirmed by a Latin in- 
scription on one of them. 

Baron Degerando has sent a draw- 
ing of part of the walls of Spoleto, 
in Umbria, consisting of Roman 
squared stones, on a Cyclopean 
foundation. ‘The names of the ma- 
gistrates, by whose orders the re- 
pairs were done, are mentioned in 
an inscription. 

‘The questiens proposed by the 
class, having cume te the hands ef 
the officers in the army of Spain, 
excited the attention of the former 
pupils of the Polytechnic schoo: in 
particular. Que of them, M., Bri- 
anchon, lieutenant of artillery, has 
sent some observations on three 
kinds of building, found in the walls 
of Toledo. The foo! of the wail ap- 
pears to be of Cyclopean structare ; 
ou this are squared stones; and the 
top is of brick. Mons. de Marty, 
a jearned Spaniard, and Mons. de 
Laborde, had noticed three similar 
structures in the walls of Tarrago- 
ua, where we find the work of the 
Romans placed on that of the ancient 
Spaniards. It may be remarked, 
that Livy, speaking of the walls of 
Saguntum, distinguishes by the name 
of cementa the irregular figure of the 
block ofz structure, that he ascribes 
to very remote times. It is much to 


be wished, that these inquiries should 
be pursued in Spain, a countvy which 
was known to the Pelasgians of Za- 
éyuihus two hundred years before 
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the Trojan war, though it was but 
little known to the Hellemes in the 
time of Strabo, 

Thanks to Mr, Dodwell our infor- 
mation respecting Greeee has not 
been defective, as he has answered 
our questions from Rome, while all 
the letters of Mons, Fauvel miscar- 
ried. The drawings and descrip- 
tions of Mons, D, have shown, that 
there were two varieties of the Cy- 
clopean structure in the walls of Ly- 
cosure, the most ancient city of 
Arcadia, one posterior to the ocher: 
and there too are other walls, ap- 
parently belonging to a time when 
this structure was no longer in use. 
This learned traveller Pas also ad- 
ded to the list of Cyclopean remains 
already known to us, the ramparts of 
the citadels of Elutea, ithaca, Amphis- 
sa, Leucas, and Strymphalus. He likes’ 
wise mentions eighteen cities of the 
Peloponnessus, in the ruins of which 
he observed ouly the square blocks of 
the second age of Grecian antiqui- 
ties, 

Mons. Allier had long ago com- 
municated to us a drawing of a Cy- 
clopean ruin at Delos; and Mons. 
Fourcade, commissary general at 
Sinope, has sent us some observa- 
rions made in the neighbouring is- 
lands. In a plain on a mountain in 
Crete, the site of the ancient citadel of 
Cydonia, he remarked large ruins, 
which he supposes to be Cyclopean. 
This is very probable, when we con- 
sider the remote period at which 
the Telchiui settled in Crete, and 
that of their retura to Baotia, where 
according to Pausanias, they built 
cities: for the best critics agree, 
that the Telchiniand the Cyclopeans 
were the same. Mons. F. has ob- 
served the Cyclopean constraction 
also in the walls of the ancient Cy- 
thero in the island of Cyprus, of 
the citadel, and of the temple of the 
ancient Phenician Venus. They 


were surmounted with other ruins, 
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formed of rectangular squared stones 
equal in workmanship to those that 
compose the tomb of Atreus at My- 
cenz. <A similar arrangement was 
observed in the walls of Melos, by 
Mons. Jassand. 

On the western coast of Asia, Minor 
Dr. Chandler has mentioned urver 
the improper name of incertum the 
Cyclopean structures that confine 
the bed of the-Cayster near Ephesus. 
Mons. le Chevaliér had observéd 
the two structures unitéd in the walls 
ofthe citadel of Prusa in Bithynia; 
and in his journey in the Troad, 
he gave an engraving of a tumulus 
coated with a wall of Cyclopean 
structure. Similar remains had 
been discovered by Mons. Gropius 
on one of the summits of mount 
Sipylus, near Smyrna, in the ruins 
of two cities, and of several tumuli, 
some being of polygonal, others of 
squared blocks. ‘The distance of 
time at which these two cities wefe 
founded, seems confirmed by the 
different structuré of the tumdali cor- 
fesponding to that of the walls. One 
of these tumuli is 320 feet in circum- 
terence, and of ‘a proportional co- 
nical height. Mons.. Tricon, pur- 
suing the researches of Mons. Gro- 
pins on other heights of Sipylus, has 
discovered the ruins of two other 
cities, the external walls of which 
are of Cyclopean structure, while 


“cient tumuli. 


[June- 


those of the buildings Within are of 
squared stones. The latter he sup- 
poses to be the less ancient; and 
tumuli of both structures, found in 
the vicinity, counretiance thé opi- 
nion of their having been formed at 
two periods. Both however ap. 
pear to be of high antiquity, as 
not a single fragment of a column 
or inscription has been seen among 
them. He inténds to continue his 
iuvestigation throughout Caria and 


‘Jonia. 


On thé northern coasts of this 
country, we learn from Mons. Four- 
cade, that the moles of the ports of 
Sinopé and Amisus are of Cyclopean 
structure, as are also thé most an- 
One of these tumuli 
has been opened, and in it were 
found piecés of gold; that had been 
cast, and on which charactérs were 
perceptible. In his way to France, 
Mons. F, was obliged to land in the 
Crimea, and there he fownd half the 


peninsula of Kertsch strrounded 
with gigantic tumuli, ‘Fhey are 


sixty-six In number, formed of earth 
coated with blocks of stone. In these 
wé find every gradation of stracture 
that occurs in the walls of the an- 
cient cities of Greece, from the 
most irregular polygons, almost down 
to the square. ‘These were proba- 
bly the tombs of the ancient kings 


-of the Tauric Chersonese. 
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Machine for separating Tron Filings 
Srom their mixture with other metals ; 
by Mr. J. D. Ross, Of Princes- 
street, Soho. 

THE object of the machine I 


have invented is to separate iron 


filings, turnings, &c. from those of 


brass or finer metals, in place of the 


slow and tedious process hitherto 
employed, which is by a common 
magnet held in the hand. By my 
invention many magnets may now 
be employed at once, combined and 
attached to a machine on a large 
scale. The magnetic hammers are 
so contrived as to take up the Wea 
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filings from the mixture of them 
with other filings, or metallic parti- 
cles, placed in the trays or end-box- 
es, and drop them into the receiv- 
ing box in the centre, which is effect- 
el by the alternate motion of a 
winch-handle, working the two mage 
netic hammers placed at the two an- 
gles of a quadrant or anchor, In 
proportion tu the power of the mag- 
nets and to the force of the blow 
given by the hammers, a great quan- 
tity of iron is separated from’ the 
brass, by the alternate motion, and 
dropped into the receiver placed in 
the centre of the machine, 

I have shewed the model to per- 
sons éngaged in various metallic 
works, who gave me great enéourtage- 
meat by their signatures and sanc- 
tion. : 


A new invented Reel for Mill-span 
yarn, | 


A Reel, intended for the use of mill- 
spinners, has been invented by a ma- 


nufacturer in Montrase,.so.construct-.. 


ed that it will not move after athread 
breaks, which will entirely prevent 
the false tell, so much complained 
of in mill-spun varn. A model, 
upon a small scale, is at preseat in 
the possession of the inventor, and 
is acknowledged by all who have 
seen it, to be both simple and per- 
fect; and, however careless servants 
may be, it will be imposible for them, 
without an- intended fraud, to make 
bad werk; and mere can be done 
with the new reel, than by the pre- 
sent mode of reeling, 

Some remarks on materials used in 
bleaching, resulting from the late dés- 
coveries in chemistry, by Dr. Davy. 
The acid known by the name of 

oxymuriatic acid, and so important 

in the process of bleaching, has been 

stated by Lavoisier, and the French 

chemists to be a compound of muria- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXV, 


tic aud oxygen; but Dr, Davy.asserta 
that it is a simple substance sai gene- 
ris, not containing oxygen, but pose 
sessing of itself an acidifying prin- 
ciple when combined with an ins 
flammable basis. Muriatic acld is, 
according to Dr, Davy, a compound 
of this principle with hydrogen, 
Some of the experiments exhibited 
in support of this opinion, are the 
followiug :—Perfectly dry oxymu- 
riatic acid gas and hydrogen gas were 
burned together without any water 
being produced, which must hav 
been the case had this gas contain 
oxygen. The result of this combi- 
nation, is  muriatic acid only, 
Phosphorus, and other in Admmable 
substances burned in this gas, yield 
results ‘very different from combi- 
Aations With oxygen. . When tho 
alkalies are heated in this gas, they 
forth what are called muriats. Tho 
oxygen of the alkalies is given out. 
According to Dr, Davy, mariat of 
soda or common salt, isa more sim- 
pure soda; for the muriat of sada 
if the metal of soda united with 
what is improperly called oxy-mu- 
tiatic gas, but soda contains the me- 
tal united with oxygen and water, 
If this opinién were'true, the class 
of muriats would be excluded from 
chemical compounds, but we con- 
fess we caanot see any reason 
why muriatic acid, what ever be 
its constituent parts, should not be 
as capable of uniting with the al- 
kalies to form a salt, as nitric and 
other acids. Many eminent che- 
mists are-still unwilling to admit Dr. 
Davy’s conclusions respecting oxy- 
a acid, or what he now calls 
chlorine, from its yellow colour: 
and the question respecting its con- 
stituent parts may still be considéred 
as sub-judice. Dr, Davy has dis- 
covered a new gas, which is fdtmed 
by the. union of oxymuriatic. or 
chlorine gas with oxygen, their af- 
wyu 


ple substance than what is called 
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finity for each other is weak. When 
a stream of nitrous gas is. passed into 
this compound gas, it unites with the 
oxygen and forms nitrous acid, Jeay- 
ing the chlorme. gas wnaltéred in its 
properties. 

The efieet of oxymuriatic acid in 
bleaching he explained by the afh- 
nity of this gas for the hydrogen of 
water, fofming with it muriatic acid, 
whicli acted’ on the vegetalte fibre ; 
the oxygen of the water acting at 
the samé time on the colouring mat- 
ter. Thé cofvosive éffects of muria+ 
tic acid during this process are lés- 
sened if the oxymuriat of lime ‘be 
used. Thé oxymuriat of potash is 
the least prejudicial, bat its price 
will prevent its application ta the 
purpose of BSE UINE Dr. Davy 
stated, hé had toand that thé oxy- 
muriat of tmaghesia may be used 
with gréat advantage; though its 
bleaching property is nat so rapid in 
is 0} €1 atidils, itis much less injuriows 
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than’ oxymuriat of lime which is com. 
monly ased. The oxymuriat of 
magnesia will serve repeatedly for 
the same purpose. If heat be ap- 
plied to it afte’ it has been used, 
the hydrogen is expelled, and _ it is 

restored to its former state. 
[London Monthly Magazine. | 

« Tare ea 
Remarks on the subject of bleach- 
ing would be very acceptable from 
our chemical feaders. In this coun- 
try, notwithstanding the, expense is 
reater, muriat Of potass is mach 
ased instead of this meriat of Kime, 
on account Of its greater safety, in 
case sufficient washing is not after. 
fards applied. [mn this point, there 
is always a considerable risyue, as 
erfiaps it} none of the processes of 
leaching are we more deficient, than 
jn washing, To a veglect in this re- 
spect We are inclined to attribute 
mostot the damages arising ip bleach- 
ing yn thts Country. 


LISP OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPUuY.- be at 

Afemoirs of the Life, Writings,and Cor- 

respondence of the late Mr. Wm. Smel- 

lie, printer; Secretary and Superintend- 

ant of Natural History to the Sotiety of 

Scottish: Antiquaries, ¥.R.S.; by Robert 
Kerr Porter, ¥.R.S. £1. 7s. 


EDUCATION. | 

On National Education ; by Geo. Ensor, 
author of National Government, &c. in 
1 vol. 8vo, 9s hds. 

A Book of Writing Pieces, for the Use 
of Schools and Families; by R. — 
worth, teacher of Writing, &c. at York, 
8s, finely engraved. ; 

, HISTORY. a 

A Survey of North Wales, chiefly with 

reterence ta its’: Domestic Economy, Agri- 
ultare, Commerce, and Produce; by 
Walter Daeies, M.A. 12s. 

An Historical Tour through Pembroke- 

shire; by Richard Fenton, esq, FAS, in 


hb 


1 vol, royal 4to £6. 63—in demy, 4to, 
#3. 13s. 6d.; embellished with a map, aad 
$2 engravings. 

MISCELLANIES, 


The World in’ Miniature ; by Nicholas 
Hamel, rector of the town of L’Aigle, 
4s. 6d. 

A Report upon the Herculaneum Manu- 
s¢ripts; by, John Hayter, M. A, £1. 8s. 
bds. with eagravings. , 

The British Réview, 
Critical Journaf; No. 2. 
Walsh's American Review of History 


and London 


and Politics, and General Repository of 


Literature, No. 2. price 6s. 

The Reflector, No. 2. 6s. 

The Old Soldief; published by the 
Christian ‘Tract Society, price 6d, 

‘The Adventures of a Seven Shilling 
Piece; by Mrs. A. Hamilton; in 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. : 

The Whole Art of Boek-Binding, with 
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or Useful information, 7s, 6d..extra 
3. 

Every Man his own Cattle Doctor ; an 
improved edition, 10s, 6d. bds, 

* The People ;” by an unlettered Man ; 
dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 6s. 

The Elements of Linear Perspective; 
designed for the Use of Students in the 
Ijniversity; by D. Creswell, M.A. Gs. 
with plates. 

The Cabinet of Entertainment; a new 
Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
&c. with’solutions, 5s. 

Evening Entertainments; gr Delinea- 
tions of the Manners and Cystams of ya- 
rious Nations; by J, B. Depping, 2 vols. 
12s. 

' A Father’s Tales to his Daughter, 8s. 

The Insurance Guide; containing a 
Series of Calculatigns, shewing the cate 
per cent. to divide an avgrage lps; the 
amount on which insurance should be ef- 
fected, to cover the Interest Premium, &c. 
£1. 11. 6d. half bound. , 

Secret History of the Court of James I, 
in 2 vols, demy 8vo. £], 4s. bds, embe]- 
lished with engravings. 

NOVELS 4ND ROMANCES, 
’ Mortimer Hall, or the Labourer's Hire ; 
by Mrs. Bridget Bluemaatie, in 4 yols, 21s, 
bds, ; 
Farmer of Inglewoad Forest ; by Mrs, 
Helme, in 4 vols. 20s. bds, 

Seabrook Village, and its Inhabitants, 
5%. 

POETRY. 

The Vision of Don Roderick ; by Wal- 
ter Scett, esq. demy copies 15s. hds.—Roy- 
al, #1. 10s. 

Christina, the Maid of the South-Seas ; 
by Mary Russell Mitford, 10s. 6d. 

De Salkeld, Knight of the White 
Rose ; a ‘Tale of the Middle Ages; includ- 
ing the fall of the last Plantagenet King ; 
by the Rev. George Warrington, 1 vol. 4to, 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

The Age; or the Consolations of Phi- 
losophy ; dedicated to Sur Francis Burdett, 
part the Ist by ‘Tristram Simple, 9s. 

' PRINTS. 

Whole length Prints of Sir Francis Byr- 
dett, Bart. and John Horne Tooke, painted 
by J. R. Smith, and engraved by W. Ward, 
3° Guineas—subsequent impressions, one 
Guinea, 

’ REFORM. 
The Comparison; in which Mock-re- 


form, Haif-reform, and Constitutional-re- 
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form are considered; by J. Cartwright, 
cq. 
A Speech, containing a Vindication of 


~ the Principles and.Conduct of the various 


societies instituted for the purpose of ob- 
taining parliamentary reform; ‘by Joho 
me: Jones, 25. 6d, , 
e right of the People to frequent and 
new ph wale 2s, 6d, oo 
 ‘THROLOGY, 
Four Discourses on the Nature, Design, 
Uses, and History of the Ordinance of 
a by Joshua Toulmin, DD. 43, 


$. ) 

A Calm [uquiry into the Scripture 
Poctrine concerning the person of Christ; 
by Thos, Belsham, 14s. ' 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
arn worship; by Robert Aspland, 
73. 6d, Mb 
- Dewotional and Doctrinal Extracts from 
the Epistles of the yearly meeting in Lons 
don of the People called Quakers ; from 
the year 1678 to 1810, 8y9, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN IRELAND, 

A: Treatise on the Government of the 
Church, in which the Divine Right of E- 
piscopac is maintained, and the Doctrine 
of the Supremacy of the Bishop of Rome 
proyed tq be contrary ta the Seriptures 
and Fathers of she first three centuries— 
in which also several important points are 
explaingd and illustrated, yiz.—-the Unity 
of the Catholic Chyrch—Sin of Schism— 
Nature and Yindieation of the Establish- 
ment and Liturgy ef the Church of Eng- 
jand and Ireland &c.—-with occasjonal 
remarks on several Popish books lately 
published, 3s, 4d, | 

Border Feuds, or the Lady of Buccleugh ; 
corrected from the Prompt¢t’s book, Thea- 
tre Royal, 2s. 6d. } 
 Hautenille’s digest of the Irishcustoms, 
equtaining ali the alterations in the cus- 
toms and ¢xcise duty made in this present 
session of parliament, &c. 16s, 3d. 

Popular Essays on Right and Wrong; 
an attempt at 4 rational series of inquiry 
into the circumstances of our present ex- 
istenge, in order to establish the object and 
end of our creation, 6%. 6d. bds. 

Poems, by the late Edward Lysaght, 


. barrister at law, with a portrait 
ma 6. ds. Ka , 
' Middleton's Tables of Interest, at 6 per 
cent, shewing at one view the interest of 
any sum from #1. to £10,000, from 1 day 
to 10Q days, Ke. 8, &d. half bound, 
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ed 


[* the debate on the Sist May, 

upon the Catholic petition, there 
appeared in a division of 146 against 
53 to be a majority of 63 against re- 
ferring the petition to a committee 
of the whole house. 

Thus the Catholics have been 
once more repelled from the gates 
of the constitution, and are ob 
Jiged to take up their residence in 
that sort of tumble-down half-way 
house, between rank ‘persecution, 
and common’ right, which goes by 
the name of toleration.’ - ‘There is a 
certain, happy knack of fashionable 
phraseology, which covers sharp and 
severe usage in a soft sheath, and 
which sometimes imposes upon both 
parties, the party that uses, and the 
paris that isabused. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a man wh bas perhaps com- 
mitted the inost shameful peculation 
in office, or who hascheated the pub- 
lic of thousands, is said, in polite 
company, to have behaved icor- 
rectly, as if he had been merely .a 
sorry arithmetician, and made an ac- 
cidental mistake in giving the:sum 
total of an account. ,, Often have -we 
heard it said, “lam sorry for the 

fellow, very sorry indeed, 
ut he has certainly been very in- 


correct.” Thais too, in our political - 


nomenclature, «the nature of things 


is perverted, Whelv’ Percival talks ° 


of toleration, what is it but ‘the Leo- 
pard, or rather the Cat Persecution, 
which sheathes itselaws, and makesall 
the time a hypocritical purring about 
love and conciliation, Thus sudjec- 
tion, is Called . subordination, — and 
domination, is called ascendancy, 
and a..claim. of common right. is 
called an unreasonable assuwption 
of political power. The Birth-right 
withheld, is changed into a Bonus at 
the will of the granter, and the pre- 


mier, like the premier of Egypt, first 
peculates a hoard of privilege tromehe 
common stock, and then would, from 
this granary, dole out his graces and 
free gitts to the People. ‘ 
In troth the misapplication of terms 
has had at least as iff consequerces 
in morality asin ‘philosophy. © Men 
are ofteut the’ very slaves of two of 
three sounding svilables Mr. Per- 
ceval most kindly intimates,’ iv the 
course of this:lost debate upow the 
Catholic question, that he puts not 
forth baif his stwength;’ that hehas @ 
host of bigotry in reserve (he would 
call it British spirit) which) ‘when he 
chuoses, he can cal! forth, but thinks 
it*nnecessary, in the certain victory 
ofthe day. Le ATT 
Ah '—we do not doubt it. We do 
not, in the smallest degree, doubt, 
that with the help of two magical 
words placed in proper order, and: res 
peated with proper emphasis, with 
the two words “Churchend King,” he 
could raise a social war in these coun- 
tries. Rhoderic Dhu could not do 
greater: wonders with ‘his whistle. 
Phe Literati, and the Laity, and the 
heads and tails of Colleges,. and the 
proctors and doctors world start up 
in holy insurrection. The. pulpits, 
as once they were instrueted to: de, 
would again prolong and magnify 
the pious elumour. ‘The press would 
pour. forth a swarni of _pamphie- 
teers, and grasshopper poets wordd 
chirp through all the under wood ot 
Parnassus. '. Each time, as it were, 
teems-with ks ‘appropriate tasanity. 
Old women are no longer buried 
for witches, but a:.whole . people ts 
distrusted, and’ partially imeapaci- 
tated for their belief in transubstan- 
tiatiog, + 8K ' 
' Little of novelty could be expect. 
ed in this debate. » What we liked as 
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well, was somewhat of the old proof 
siritwhich distthguished the Trish era- 
tor inan frish house of commons; and 
indeed ons happy effect of ‘this sessi- 
vival debate apon the Catholic ques- 
tion is to bring, at least oceasionally, 
Jieland, home to the heart, gradual: 
iv obliterated as it is by expatriation, 
aud the habits‘of the metropolis— 
luimersed in this vast vat Of selfish. 
tiess, and venality, all’assume the 
same tint; the distinctive and cha- 
racteristic Colouring:ts ‘lost. " “~* Obliti 
yieorum, ob!liviscend? et lis.” “Fork 


getting their country’and by their 


country forgotten.” 

’ We nivy éven observe in a num- 
ber of individuals, the progress’ and 
different stages of ‘this dereliction. 
‘Thusin Edmund Barke, whén he tiad 
forsaken even the whig\ aristocra¢ 

and ‘tuld us that “the grand and 
swelling sentifients of liberty he 
only, did not ‘despise!” evén then, 
he preserved an Aibernicisnt of feel- 
ing when all the other bright colours 
of bis character were ‘utterly effaced 
and destroyed. ~ This ‘indeed’ was 
preserved in the ground of that cha- 
racter, by the mordant of ‘his’ real 're- 
ligion. His -patriotisny was rather 
Catholic, than Irish. Jn ’Sheridan, 
the remembrance “of his country, 
occasionally, not frequently, flashes 
from his genius, and taste. « It. ap- 
pears'the imagery~of his fertile fan- 
cy, rather than the idol of thé feel- 
ing heart, deligtting alt who ‘con- 
template the sublime,’ and shiftin 

co) useation, which © suddenly ‘sink 

into long’ periods’of obscurity and 
oblivion. And so the thermometer 
of an Irish feeling uray be ygraduat- 


ed from the generous glow of Grat- 


tan, to the tepid Ponsonby, and thende 
tothe frigidity ‘of Foster, and ‘from 
that, to the icy insensibility of Can- 
ning and Castlereagh, the extreme 
points of the s¢ale, Jrishmen, who 
when they cannot’ be ‘mvitisters still 
wish to act in the ‘character of tni- 
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nisterial swppleants, and hover dike 
ghosts, about the praves of their de- 
parted offices. ree 

In this debate, the genius of Grat- 
tan seems to have ‘experienced a ‘re- 
juvenescence. There was an appre+ 
hénsion that he was wholly trinslats 
ed Ur done into English, but when he 
apostrophizes liberty ‘with such fer: 
viur, we believe he almost forgot 
whete he was standing, ~““ Liber 
ty ! which, like the deity, is ‘ah ‘es- 
sential spirit bést known by’ its cone 
Sequences. Liberty ! which now a- 
Himates you in vour' battles, and. 
lifts you ap’ proudly superior to your 
enemiés, Liberty! that” glorious 
spark and emapation of | divinity 
which fired ‘your’ ancestors, ‘ang 


taiight them to feel, like a Hamp. 


den, that it wasnot life, but the’con- 
ditiow of ving. "An Irishman sym- 
pathises in those ‘noble ‘seutiments 
(here™ Lord Castléreagh yawned) 
wherever he goes, to whatever quar- 
ter of the earth he jourgies, what- 
ever wind blows upon ‘his poor gar- 
ments let bint have “tot the pride, 
the glory, the ‘ostentation of ‘liber- 
ty”—Atthe conclusion of this period, 
‘Mr. Percival with something between 
a smile and a ‘sneér, would éxclaim, 
“very fine, very “fine, indeed,” and 
even someon theneighbouting bench- 
es might Venture’to give a “ Hedr 
him,” ‘Yet we dare to say the’ ora- 
‘tor felt himself ‘a little - awkward, 
when’ he lost the Casual iospivation, 
and felt how tagitive was the" im- 
pression of eloquence, such as once 
agitated, and elevated’a whole na- 


tion; upon an audience of ‘English 
‘financiers; lawyers, and couwiy 
‘gentlemen, ‘The Catholic petition of 


right, was rejected. 

‘Nothing however was better cal- 
culated to sooth the minds of the Ca- 
thotics, suffering’ under this ieee 
ed and wt think, en the part of the 


“minister, ‘this-contamelious rejection, 


thut the invitation given to their De- 
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legates on the 8th inst. by an assem. 
bly of. the first in rank aud the most 
distinguished in talents, ynder the 
title of « Friends of religious libexty, 
(we would have added political to the 
word religious) at which dinner one 
of the confidential friends of the 
Priace Regent presided, and gave 
the most auspicious hope of future 
success. We join from this coryer, 
with our hopes, and our prayers, 
bat we confess, that notwithstanding 
even the sanction of the prince, we 
fear the muster of Mr. Pepceval’s 
corps de reserve, Why should we 
conceal it? We fear the worst from 
the intolerant spirit of the people of 
England, not merely the bigotry of @ 
ty, but that of the people. We 
now | that there. are numerous and 
gloriousexceptions, but itis with the 
conviction of experience, and the e- 
vidence gf melancholy facts, we 
draw a conclusion, that the. mass of 
the English nation is of igh church 
Feligion and tory. politics, in both, 
inimical to Catholi¢ emancipation or 
to constitutional reform.) May we 
be mistaken in our opinion !—but 
if.our opinion bea right one, may 
it then be the glorious ambition of a 
PATRIOT PRINCE to enlighten his peo- 
ple with the knowledge of their true 
interests, to show them that much 
national prosperity may exist with- 
out overbearing monopoly ; that per- 
tual war is Det the perfection of 
uman policy; and that the happiuess 
of mankind, either in the individual 
rin the vommanity, multiplies by 
rticipation., The product. of la- 
bat mereases astonishingly, by de 
vision., Why has aot government 
‘practised the art of increasing hiber- 
ty, also. by a just division ? 
few thes 10th mst. a meeting took 
ce'in London, | of the iriends of 


rliamentary, reform. (|) We have | 


‘before declared it as our belief, that 
,this event is never likely to, take 


-place, byt under the, compylsion of . 
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extraordinary circumstances, and we 
acknowledge that, on this question 
too, we feel apprehension from a 
certain powerful as weil as populur 
bigotry, with respect to the ipalter- 
ability, and identity of the whole 
constitution, taken, as it happens to 
exist, svith all its errors, and all its 
perfections, confounded and consoli- 
dated intyay idol tobe worshipped, not 
to be meddled with by mortal bands, 

AVe axe apt to exclaim against ihe 
Catholic for his belief in the unity, 
identity and immutability of his 
religion. The Protesters gets up a 
civil constitution, dressed with the 
yery same attributes, and feels the 
same violept prejudices against all 
who would venture to amend or re- 
form jt. This is the pguiticat porery 
too common ja England, They ri- 
dicule those who enshrine religion 
jn the 4h of their priests, from 
whence its divinity jx doled out to 
the ignorant multityde, and with a 
spmilar superstition, they theinselves 
enshrine the British. constitution iy 
the peculators of the public rights, 
and im this boroygh-mongering depo- 
sitory of relics, they idolize the. di- 
vinity of public liberty, and the in- 
tegrity of the legislature. , 

. For pug parts, we declare ourselves 
Protestant Dissenters in a dvuble 


sense. We protest against the 
errors. and uses that defaced 


arid defiled christianity, and_there- 
fore acknowled and . glory in 
the bigssing of that great even}, 
the REFORMATION. Jn the very same 
manner, and pearly in the same de- 


grees do we protest against, and dis- 


sent from, the abuses that bave at 
different times polluted the Brit 
constitution, and we therefore shall 


forever applaud the glorious revg- 


Lutioy.. And when errors, abuses, 
and crimes again accumulate, and 
public and private immerality has 
again coryupted, changed, and a- 


dulterated. this same constitution, 
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we shall, with ‘all our’ souls, hail 
the happy day of its de¥oum and &E- 
GENERATION. 

It is perhaps our anxiéty about 
reform, that makes us fearful of its 
success, that nrakes us more disposed 
to look to thé patriotic patronage of 
the Prince; than to any waruar pur- 
suit on the part of the people. Nu- 
merous individuals, wé well know, 
there are, and ¢hiefly in the middle 
tanks, enlightened and waraved with 
the subject, sownd and stavinch whigs, 
not place-hunting, penddlating, po- 
litical weatheér-wise Whigs, but séek- 
ing the ‘rétfovation of the ¢onstitu- 
tion of England, in the honesty of 
their hearts, and with what’ may be 
called, both by their friends and 
their enemies, an mveterate perses 
verance, Major Cartwright is thé 
representative of this portion of the 
peopte. It is only a portion. | 

‘Fhe character of the country, ta 
ke in the mass, is Changed: It is 
of a different turf’ and disposition 
from what it ‘has bee®, - Not only 
“public spirit is diluted; but pablic 
‘ taste is degraded. In theatfic en- 
tertainments, Shakespéare and She 
ridaw, and Siddons, are dritet olf 
the stage bya troop of horse. Dogs, 
baiting a stufled bull or bear, attend- 
ed in the évening witty the acclama- 
tions of a peuplé¢, who have, in thé 
morning, been delighted ‘with ‘the 
persevering prgtlism of Molineaux 
and. Crib. - If we get nothing better 
fiom abroad, we shall probably tmport 
the bull-fights from the peninsula, 

As tothe press, shall we say that 
no mat can now venture to write 
freely, until he be pet mto prison, 
What is the press but @ machine of 
wood and metal; anda pulp of rot- 
ten rags, without being animated 
by public spirit. It-may be tarned 
into a screw for impoverishing the 
public mind, robbing it of its gene- 
rous juices, aud leaving nothing but 
flatness and insipidity. How are 
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we to estimate the spirit of the pub- 
lic journals, when such 

as the one* quoted at the bottom of 
tlie page, are circulated through the 
three kiutgdoms, and read by the des 
cendants of Russell, and Cavendish, 
dnd Hitmipden? 

We sy, Again, the character’ of 
England is clringed. It is, we fear, 
reckless of a reform. “ With a 
revenue of neatly ninety millions a- 
year, with an army aed naty that 
gives to govérnment ‘the disposal of 
three thousand commissions per anh, 
With atmost every frecholder, and 
indéed evéry third man, by one meats 
or another, brought within the vor- 
tex of the iuvfluence of the crown, 
with every thing seeming to be hur- 
rying us into the enlargement and 
Caen, ofthe military system.” 

hat aré'we to calculate opon the 
succes of reform? Will the appeal 
be attended to, when made to such 
a people? In England, and Scot- 
land, takén in the mass, patriotism 
résolves itself into antigailicism, It 
is hatred of an enemy which insti- 
gates, rather thaw the hallowed love 
of country, which elevates and in- 
spires. Loyalty is merely antijaco- 
binistn, and all the hypoeritical ad- 
miration of the constitution, but a 
bigotry of anti-reforn:. The public 
passions are all untipathier, With 





=e = Se ee ss 
“When the express arrived with the 
account of Lord Metville’s death, on Sa- 
turday morning, at the house of Mr. R. 
Dundas, now Viscount Melville, his car 
riage was just ready to take his children 
an airing, (well--what dreadful accident 
then occurred? Did the horses run off, 
and was the son to lament the loss of his 
children, as well as of his father?), the or- 
der was in consequence’ co 
the carriage sent to the coachmaker, to 
have the box taken off, and adickey put 
on for the of a servant to sit in, 
and the present Viscount set off ag! Wp ot 
burgh at three o'clock —See, for this re- 
markable event all the public papers of the 
British empire. ' 


| 
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whom. or what does Britain sympa- 
thise ?. How does she stwly to gain 
affection, to make and. to keep friends, 
to conciliate even her own brethren, 
who fight fer her cause, and die in 
her battles? 

In short, the wan itself is the great 
ANTI-REFORMER. For the purpose of 
diverting the public mind fron the 
direction of political reform, was it 
first. entered into, and for the same 
purpose (when all other. purposes 
are found. have failed) wil} it. be 
carried on. England, has been , & 
disciple of war, and is now theroagh- 
ly disciplined to it. She is made to 
believe, and she does, believe that all 
her liberty, and al! her rights, and, 
dearer still, all her property, depend 
upon it. Will Sir Francis Burdett, 
or Mr. Brand, or Major Cartwright, 
or Mr, Roscoe, remove the film of 
infatuation, er cure this sore malady 
of the psorre. Alas! like other 
physicians, 
than ability.. The Genius of British 
freedom declines, and verges to de- 
crepitude, It takes a seat beside 
Horne Tooke, and looks down upon 
its owa sepulchre. 

The bill for the interchange of 
the militia in both countries has 
passed, and certainly seems to place 
the Catholics in asevere predicament; 
to quit the service, or in quitting 
their country to quit also the exer- 
cise of the rites of their religion, 
no slight means of preserving the 
reality of it in the mind, . Every 
thing seems done to accomplish the 
anion for the purpose of war, noth- 
ing is done to perfect it for the pur- 

sof peace. Before it was passed, 
it was said that the plan appeared 
more a anilitary manceuvre than a 
political idea, proceeding from the 
bosom ofa parental, providential, 
impartial care, from any considera- 
tion of equal relationship to the 
whole family of the people, any 
prospective vicw of liberaland mag- 
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nanimous policy. Such bills as the 
present. give. strength to that pre. 
diction. They appear to be passed 
withthe immediate design of send. 
ing all the regiments of the live a. 
broad, and ultimately, tochange the 
militia itself mto a _ disposable 
CORE oc we | 

_It has been asserted that there 
hever was any the least infringement 
of the religious liberty of the Catho- 
lics oaly, a prevention of their ob. 







tainmge the least political power, 
And that, even now, they will be 
perm by military favour, an at- 
tendance upon their own places of 


worship, although excluded from 
any legal right of, such attendance, 
But in a country with respect to their 
religion.a, desert, in what manner, 
or under what form willthey be a- 
ble to perform its duties, without, a 
minister of that religion? of -what 
use is even the peiinitted portion of 
religious liberty when there is no 
opportunity of making use of it? 
Without having a priest attached 
to each, regiment, they cannot par. 
take in those rites, which are deem- 
ed necessary even to silvation. Fle 
is their bible, their blessing in lile, 
their consolation in death. _ Is it 
the intention of ministry to convert 
all the Catholics into Protestants, or 
to pervert. them into infidels? to 
take them from what they judge a 
bad religion, by leaving them with. 
out religion at all ? 

We will not do even Mr. Per- 
cival the injustice to suppose that 
the interchange of militia could 
possibly have been suggested by an 
apprehension thatthe salety of Ire- 
land, was, by this means, better se- 
cured against invasion. Whoever 
entertains such an apprehension, 
most iniquitously and injuriously de+ 
fames the Irish nation. Whoever 
asserts it, asserts a falehood. No, 
we will not indeed revile, and abuse 
the enemy with base and opprobrious 
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whom they are bestowed. But we 
‘will (and in this, at least, we believe 


ourselves the popular represetitatives 


of the whole community) we will 
defend our country, our homes, 
our wives and our children against 
a French invader, to the utmost ex- 
tremity, to the last drop of blood, 
What can an English militia do more? 
We know it well. If ever an inya- 
sion be made of Ireland, ig is for 
Frexcw purposes alone it will’ be 
made, whatever may be the pretext 


of the invader there can be no doubt’ 


of his purposes. Rome professed 
a desire to emancipate and deliver 
Greece; for what end? Jf there be 
a French party in Ireland, it must 
be aparty of Frenchmen. No,—No,-- 
“unkindness may da much,” and 
their unkindiess may defeat our 
lives, but never will it taiut’ our con- 
stitutional loyalty, . 

It is the malicious artifice of those 
anti-jacobins, and  anti-reformers, 
and antagonists of Catholic right, 
that calumniates the conntry, in or- 
der to confound the Catholic ques- 
tion with the antigallican horror 
which prevails throughout England. 
Thus they contrive, as in the iastauce 
of Mr. Grattan, to impose upon 
the credulity often associated with 
great genius, and the cullibility as 
often attendant upon an excellent 
heart. , 

It is by the uninterrupted agitation 
of this antigallican horror, that al 
‘public spirit in Britain has been so 
long and so successfully repressed, 
for the purposes of an insidious fac- 
tion, For the same purposes, this 


same faction endeavonrs to associate. 

and assimilate every public redress, 

every constitutional improvement, 

with the same everruling unpression, 

until the powers and faculties of the 

‘whole nation are, as it were, bound 
BELFASE MAG, NO. XXXY. 
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appellations, which degrade those 
who bestow them, not him upen 


‘fectly well. 
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up by magical incantation, and it: 
stands staring upon the opposite and 
hostile shore, like a maniac, rather’ 
than a man. “ Why thus cast off 
vour children ?? They ‘are in 
league whith the enemy.” Why deal: 
about your blows upon your bre-’ 
thren ?——‘* They are in conspiracy a-' 
gainst my life. They are a French 
party.’"—-Why thus tear to pieces 
magna charia, and the bill of 
rights ?’—*'They are scrolls sent 
from the enemy.” What! have you 
no recollection of this man, ar this,’ 
or this i—* Yes, I kngw them per- 
They are all spies of 
Bonaparte."-——-Unhappy country } 
Miserable infatuation !|— 

Human nature is thus constitut- 
ed. When any passion, even one 
of the best kind, (under proper re- 
galation) usyrps the total and exctu- 
sive monopoly of the man, or of the 
million, all the other affections Jose 
their accustomed aliment, | wither, 
decay, and the person, or ‘gle ptrb- 
lic, under such. circumstances, in 
vulgar but emphatic language, 1s 
said to be possessed Thus retigion 
in the Indian Brahman, sits with 
close-shut eyes, and folded arms, 
and with all the duties and cares of 
life, cast, neglected, at his feet. 
Thus love grows suspicious, thinks 
every man a rival, harbours vain 
surmises and jealousies, and torments 
both itself and the object of its in- 
sane idolatry. ‘Thus patriotism, the 
glory and grandeur of a country, 
1as been seen to degenerate by exclu- 
sive cultivation, into a proud, sel- 
fish, domingering passion, an in- 
tolerance bordering upon persecu- 
tion, a greedy indulgence of all the 


vindictive propensities of human na- 


ture, against what is impionsly and 


-inbumanly called a natural enemy. 


As if God had made men, and di- 
vided them into nations, fot the sobe 
purpose of waging an iuternecinve 
XxX 
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and eternal war against each other. 
Deliver us, and ovr children, 
from such derangements of the in- 
tellect, such depravations of the heart. 
Grant us that equipoise of powers 
and passions, which gives us the 
mastery of ourselves, and that equa- 
nimity which, makes a nation wage 
war only for the sake of a just and 
honourable peace, and- even in their 
hecessary eflorts against an enemy, 
never loses sight of the recollection, 
that he may eventua/ly become the 
warmest friend. This we believe 
not only the most upright conduct, 
bat also, the truest policy, of a great 
and generous people, Great Britain 
will be little without it. Her glory 
will go off like her gold; and her 
ee will suflera depreciation, 
ike her paper, inthe estimation of 
the world, and in the judgment of 
posterity. a: 3/ TEAS oe MG 
Although the Catholic claims have 
for the present been rejected in par- 
liament; their cause may be not alto- 
gether hopeless of eventoally suc- 
ceeding at no very ‘distant’ period, 
The address of the Catholics to re- 
move the “Duke of Richmond; and 
W.:W. Pole, has been published in 
the Gazette,’ and noted ‘as * gra- 
ciously sreceiyed.” ' This circum: 
stance may be accepted ‘as an indi- 
cation of the private ‘sentiments of 
the Regent,’ and may quiet the fears 
of those'who: atiected tobe: fearful 
of offending him, ‘by praying tor 
the removal of part of that ministry 
which trom prudential ‘niotives, he 
for a time permits to remain in place. 
An address from a meeting of ‘the 
ntlemen, clergy, magistrates, and 
freeholders of the town and «vicinity 
of Dingle,’ to Counsellor O’Conneil, 
has brought out an excellesit: reply, 
from him. They: will be ‘found a- 
mong the documeuts. Most sine 
cerely do we rejoice to see such sen- 
timeuts gaip ground among our Ca- 
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tholic brethren, who thus support 
the cause of religious liberty, on 
broad principles. Unjustly treated 
themselves, they, notwithstanding, 
adyocate those “rights for others 
which are denied to themselves, 
“IS THERE A PUBLIC? Does 
thére exist at preseat such a decided | 
expression of public opinion, as, if 
not altogether capable of restrain- 
ing all undue exercise of power oti 
the part’ of the class of governors, 
at least prevents further encroach- 
ments by them, on the’ rights ‘of the 
people? In Ireland, wih the ex- 
ception of the Catholics’ claiming 
the restoration of their undoubted 
rights, the question must be answer- 
ed in the negative. “The public'will 
is not embodied. In Great Britain 
symptoms occasionally appear, which 
demonstrate a restoration of ‘public 
opinion.’' The Pittite ‘system had 
nearly’ extinguished it, but by 
slow degrees it is acquiring strength, 
The Protestant Dissenters, in their 
dnited and firm opposition to Lord 
Sidmouth’s Dill, showed that a jge- 
neral expression of the public’ wiil 
had a ‘very ‘powerful. effect.’ The 
struggles tor: parliamentary reform, 
we trust, will ‘further’ elicit a spark 
of that public spirit) which m_ bet 
ter days lionorably distinguished ‘the 
name of Britous. The: very opposi- 
tion made to reform is likely to be 
productive of goad, by exciting att 
tention to’ this most important sub- 
ject, and supplying a. power of re- 
nitency’: to the friends Gt reform, 
to assist them to'overcome the re- 
sistance matie by those who draw 
selfish advantages from’ public’ mi+ 
series. -The Common Council of the 
eity of London badagreed 10 grant 
the use of Guildhall to a meeting of 
the advocates of: reform, which-was 
appointed to he held on the 3d inst 
Some Aldermen took alarm, and pas 


sed a resolution at their board‘a 
et " a a\<2 : 8 4 
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gainst the grant, and a number of 
- persons, who styled fhemselves the 
Loyal Liverymen, petitioned the 
Common Council to revoke the grant, 
to which that consistent body consents 
ed, although the Livery of London 
- had the day before in a Common 
‘ Hlall approved of the grant of Guild- 
hall, tor the purpose of the meeting, 
and passed resolutions highly favor- 
able to thé cause of returm. The 
meeting was postponed to the 10th, 
-when it was held at the Freema- 
sonsstavern, but was not so largely 
attended’ as was expected. Some 
from the country returned, perhaps 
disappointed by the delay in hold- 
. ing the meeting, but a-lack of pub- 
lic spirit may probably be more 
‘justly considered as the cause of the 
defection. Some of the noted re- 
formers of 1793, stand aloof, and 
manifést that they are apostates 
‘to the cause. esolutions de- 
clavative of the necessity of re- 
form were entered into, but accourd- 
jug, toa previously concerted agree- 
ment, no specific plan. was proposed. 
‘ This was a compromise between the 
two set of reformers, at the head 
of one stands ‘Thomas Brand, and 
of the other Sir Francis Burdett, 
and like ail other compromises, ap- 
peurs to have had the effect of én- 
feeblings Reform, to be of any a+ 
vail, must be thorough, and all of a 
piece, otherwise the new parts will 
not fit with the remaining cofrrup- 
_tions. Triennial parliaments will 
not be of any advantage, undess the 
‘elective franchise is: kept pure, as 
far as concerns both the electors and 
‘the representatives, The frequent re- 
turns to their constituents will not 
promote political soundness, unless 
by wise precautions, and the infa- 
sion of greater purity into elections, 
the present evils of contests on such 
occasionsare prevented. Laws might 
be wisely. frame;!, so as to have a 
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powerful effect in changing the man- 
ners of a people, but, alas! of this 
very desirable and enlightened sys- 
tem of legislation speedily being ac- 
complished, we cannot at present 
form high expectations. Instead of 
a cordial co-operation, and a draw- 
ing all together, mutual jealousies 
and selfish partialities seem likely to 
frustrate any results beneficial to the 
country. Probably these nations 
must still be more miserable before 
they will be sufficiently instructed 
to adopt wise remedies. 

Pitt’s birth-day has been celebrat- 
ed as usual in London by placemen, 
pensioners, and contractors, who 
take this opportunity of applauding 
and attempting to uphold that sys~- 
tem, which chertshied abuses f 
which they have been benefited, 
while the nation has heen impo- 
verished. The venal prints have 
taken the opportunity of the recent 
death of Lord Melville to celebrate 
his merits. He also was one of the 
worthies of the school of corraption. 
The supporter of the American war, 
and the coadjutor of Lord North, 
readily assimilated in the crusade’ 


against liberty in France, and in 


his friendship to William Pitt; a 
friendship, which he would have 
been equally ready to transfer to any 
petson who for the time being held 
the premiership, or the powers of 
distributing the favours of the crown, 
Liord Melviile is praised for his servi- 
ces to his country. Even on the most 
favourable estimate of his motives, 
and of the value of his services, he was 
not disinterested. He did not serve 
his¢ountry for nought. While his 
char:cter allowed him to retain office, 


and till Samuel Whitbread by his 


impeachment of him fixed such 


a stigma on him, that although nomi- 


nally acquitted, Perceval was afraid to 
risque employing him again, he 
clung to place, and possessed no 


a 


~~ 
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small share of the plunder of the 
public purse. 
of office, and his ovn simecures, 
and the places and sinecures of his 
son, aré the best comments on his 
disinterested love of country. The 
Scotch prints have been loud in his 
praise. Possessing the chief share of 
patronage in Scotland for many 
years, he would doubtless have many 
_ adherents, but probably few friends, 
for friendship is too exalted a name 
_ for that intercourse of traffic whieh 
subsists between courtiers, and be- 
tween patronsand dependants. 

In our last number we noticed the 
return of the Doke of York to the 
office of Commander in Chief of the 
Army. This month Lord Milton 
brouzht forward in the house of 
commons a vote of censure on the 
advisers of this measure, which was 
negatived by the large majority of 
296 to 47. Many of those whom 
the powerful conviction of the mo- 
ment forced into atemporary act of 
virtue at the period of the tves- 
tigation, were on the present occa- 
sion active in making a hypocritical 
profession of their recantation ; as 
rf ashamed of being for once caught in 
a right actythey are loud in renounc- 


ing all the merits arising from 
xt, and boast of retarning into 


the old track. kt augurs ill of a 
state, and of the maxims of its po- 
licy, when the legislators of a coun- 
try sco’ at virtue, and denominate 
a temporary burst of honesty by the 
name of puritomania, as if indeed 
virtue were only afrenzy- This is 
one of these symptoms of the pre- 
valence of the general corruption 
‘of manners, which the moralist 
views with alarming foreboding. 


~The superficial observer may not . 


minutely mark such traitsin the pub- 
‘Hic character, but to those who watch 
ever the progress of public senti- 
-nients, thisoceurrence aflords an in 
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dication of the mine, whieh is se- 
cretly, but certainly sapping the ed:- 
fice of the state, The loss of pub- 
lic and private virtue has in all ages 
preceded and accelerated the down- - 
fal of nations. Aitempts were made 
in the course of the debate, to im- 
peach the credibility due to the 
accusations against the Duke by rea- 
som of the infamy of the witness, 
and the means used to bring forward 
her testimony. But the charges 
were proved by corroborative eyi- 
dence, in great measure independent 
of the original informer,and we may 
also recollect that if Mrss Clarke was 
bribed to give evidence, she has 
since been bribed on the other side, 
to suppress.ber book of additional 
evidence. ‘The pliancy of the house 
was conspicuous on the present oc- 
casion, and informing a just estimate 
of character, let us recollect that 
many of the candidates for office 
were as conspicuous yi their obse- 
quious bewings at~ the. shrine of 
eourt. favour, as the men who are 
now in place, The opinion of the 
army was triumphantly referred’ to 
in proof ofthe propriety of the mea- 
sure, and of their approbation, but 
it may be easily seen, that.men who 
look for prefermeut and advantage, 
from a prince placed at the head of 
that establishment, eannot be esteem- 
ed- disinterested judges, when the 
character of a personage in such a’ 


‘situation was the subject of econside- 


rativs. To condemn him was not 
the road to future favours. 

An attempt is made in Ireland by 
the cirevlation of a printed paper 
bearing evident marks of the Castle 
manutaeture, and industrionsly spread 
through the mediam of the post 
office, to excite the people to ad- 
dress the Prince Regent, thanking 
him for the restoration ef the Duke. 
So far as the Prince’s intentions have 
been manifested by his condugt, this 
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is precisely the one act most liable 
to cbjectiun. But the false spirit of 
exciusive loyalty fastens on the 
worst, fur its own bye-ends, not the 
honour of the prince. His real 
friends would thank him for his no- 
ble answer respecting the parliamen- 
tary influence of the Duke of New- 
tastle, his having the address froth 
Westminster inserted in the Gazette, 
_ and his “ graciously receiving the ad- 
dress from the aggregate meeting of 
the Catholics of Ireland. The Duke 
of York's advocates afford another 
instance of the indiscretion, which 
throughout the whole business. has 
. characterized their proceedings. It 
Is injudicious to revive again the re- 
collection of the disgraceful trans- 
action, ‘They talk of bad motives in 
the accusers, but how: stand the de- 
fenders? Are they free from snspi- 
cion ? Stokes, the attorney, by whose 
evidence Wright was acquitted of 
the indietment for perjury has wrung 
from Counsellor AHey a disclosure 
of the confession made by Stokes, 
that he expected at least £2000, per 
’ annum, for his services in his attempts 
to restore the Duke. On which side 
_ do cerrupt motives preponderate ? 
Of the addresses on the present oeca- 
- sion how. many*are influenced by 
the hupes of preferment for their 
friends and relatives in the military 
line? 

Henry Parnell has again brought 
forward in the house of commons 
the subject of tithes, bat he had a 
‘thin auditory, and lost his question 
to pledge the house to take up the 
. consideration of the subject by’a 
majority of 54 to 29. He however 
promised to resume: the subject in 
next session. Tithes are most op- 
pressive to the peasantry of lreland, 
the great majority of w have to 
" gupport two priesthonds. Wellesley 
. Pole has announced thathe has given 
-Mp any evdeavours to ameliorate this 
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system, although he said the sub- 
ject had ovenpied his early atren- 
tion, aud been near and dear to him. 
Thus men pursaade themselves to 
think differently when in and out of 
office. The overwhelming imtluence 
ofthe church detérs statesmen from 
interference, even when their better 
Judgment points out the necessity. | 
The three bills introduced into 
parliament by Sir Samueb Romilly 
fur taking away the capital part of 
the felony from stealing in private 
houses and shops, and on navigable 
canals, after having passed the com- 
mons through two divisions, in which 
he had a respectable majority was 
thrown out in the house of Lords in 
a very thin house; only ten Peers 
voting for theni,the ministerial and. 
law fords being decidedly hostile to 
them. But two bills were permit- 
ted to pass in consequence of the 
petitions from the bleachers of this 
country arid the calico printers in 
England, by which’ stealing out of 
a bleach-green or print-yard are no 
longer capital felonies, but to be pun- 
ished by transportation or confine- 
ment in penitentiary houses at the 
option of the judge. Thus one ste 
has been successtully made, whic 
it may be hoped will tend to fae 
cilitate the humane, bevevolent and 
judicious plans of Sir Samnel Ro- 
milly to reform the criminal law, 
A consolatory hope is held out that 
reform will be progressive. Reforms 
areat first decried and) opposed un- 
der the dreaded name of inuevation, 
At length in some instances a little 
is conceded, and then something 
more, till at the end, the wisbed for 
reforin is achieved by slow degrees, 
and the victory of a liberal and en- 
lightened policy over prejudice is 
completed. 


We meet with the following pa- 


ragraph in the public papers, which 
d& serves attention, as an instance of 
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‘tally prevailed, 


the march of mind, and woald fain, . 
_ if they could, bring back the darks. 


bigotry, ata period when we hoped 
more liberal sentiments had gene- 
Although know- 
ledge and liberality are making pro- 
gresa, some stragglers lag behind in 


ness of older times. They mistake 


_ the times in.which they hive, and as 


far as they have power, would reduce 
us to endure the fanaticism and ine 


_ toleranee of the days of John Kaox: 


« Oa the 25th ult. the general assem. 


bly of the charch of Beotland passed 


‘the Sabbath-day 


_ spell, 


a resolution, that the Sunday School 
taught by Mr, Muir, in Glasgow, 
ought to be suppressed, as he euter- 
tains most erroneaus religious opi- 
nions, and if the «forts of the Press 
bytery are ineffectual, that they 
shoukl apply tothe civfl magistrate 
to enforce their authority. And that 
to teach achool, during service on 
is illé-al, and pu- 
nishable by a magistrat..” 

A man with a shorier creed than 
his neighbour’s, may benevolently 
assist. to teach the poor to read and 
Who is to judge, if his opi- 
nions are erroneous or just? The 
assumption of a power to judge in 


_ these instances, leads at cence to the 


iufringement of the liberty of reli- 
gious opinions, In this case we have 


afresh instance that the church is 


ready to call on the state to support 


_ her authority, and that the desire to 


persecute ts not cRtinct. 

The bopes of the war faction 
have been again revived, by some 
expressions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which pointed toa pro- 
bability of a rupture between France 
and Russia, and revived the hopes of 
another coalition. When will a na- 
tion leara wisdom from former er- 


rors, and be weaned by. fatal ex- 
perience from cherishing fallacious 
hopes: 
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The victorfes of Almeida and A). 


buera have been dearly purchased, by 
such immense losses, as with sonie to 
throw a shade of doubt whether tictos 
ries they may be called. ‘They are at 
least repulses of the French, but they 
cost dearly, and will not probably 
have anv beneficial effect on the re. 
sult of the campaign. Wars form 


“now a question of numbers and fi- 


nance. France from its superior 
population can bear a waste, which, 
estimating human life only as a mer- 
cantile speculation, these countries 
cannot endure on the scale of our 
comparatively limited population. 
On this calculation, France bids fait 
ultimately to succeed. 

Qe 
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As the subject of couftnement in peni- 
tentiary houses, is closely connected, with 
the mitigation of the criminal code, we 
have procured the following copy of a 
bill introduced into the House Com- 
mons, hy W. W. Pole. If transportation 
er confinement in houses of correction.are 
made eflective punishments, capital pu- 
nishments, at least for inferior offences, 
may be safety dispensed with, but at pre- 
sent they are not enforced with sufficient 
strictness. Many satenced to transpor- 
tation escape that the expense may be sav- 
ed, and confinement without a reform in 
the system of euch houses, will but har 
den, not amend offenders. 


A Bill to authorize the punishment, by confines 
ment and hard labour, of persons in Ireland, 
liable to transportation ; and to repeal so much 
of a former act, as relat-s to that subject. 


Ordered by the house of Commons to be printed, 
May Vith, 1811. 


Whereas by an act ot parliament } in 
Jfeland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
years of his Majesty’s reign, intitled, “ An 
act to authorise for a limited time the pu- 
nishment by hard labour of offenders who 
for certain crimes are or shall become lia- 
ble to be transported to any of his Majes- 
ty’s colonies and plantations,” it was 'a- 
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mongst other things enacted, that where 
any person should be convicted of any of- 
fence for whicli he or she should be liable 
by law to transportation, it should be law- 
ful for the court, in place of transporta- 
tion, to order that such person should be 
seut to sothe place of confinement to be 
there kept to hard labour, in manner in 
said act provided : 

Aud whereas the said act has been since 
made perpetual: ~ | 

And whereas the provisions of the said 
act in that respect have been found inef- 
tectual ; : . 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
myst excellent Majésty, by and ‘with the 
advice and-consene of the lords spjritual 
and temporal, and commons, in this present 
pari ament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, fhat so much of the said act 
as relates to the ordering or adjudging any 
such convict, or any convict to labour 
in any such place of confinement, and all 
and every clause and provision in said act 
telating: thereto, be andthe same are here- 
by repealed’; save only so faras relates to 
any ‘such’ senten¢e order or adjudication, 
pasged or made before ‘the passing of this 


act, or the provisions necessary for carrying. 


the same into execution. —. ; 


And be it further enacted, that where 
any person shall at any session of Oyer'and 
Terminer or gaol delivery, -or any quarter 
or other general sessions of the peace for 
any county city: town or place in that part 
of the united kingdom called Ireland, ‘be 
lawfully convicted of any crime for which 
he or sie shal] beliable by law to transpor- 
tation, it shall be lawful for the court be- 
fore which such offender shall be’ so con- 
yicted, or any court held for the same place 
and with like authority, if such court shall 
think fit, in the place of such punishment 
by transportation, to order and judge that 
such person shall be sent to some heuse of 
correction or penitentiary within the said 
county, city, town or place, to he appointed 
in and by such order, there tobe kept to 
hard labour for such time or for such teritt 
er: number of years as ‘such court shall 
appoint ; "provided that the saine shalt 
in no ¢ase be more than ......... years! 
provided always, that it shall be -lawful 
tor the court before which any offender or 
offenders shall be so convicted, to order 
such offender to be ..seccreceee OF svereesde 
for any time lessthan ......... or to suffer 
such other ......... punishment as such 
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offenders are liable to, and as may be ins 
flicted on such offenders by law ; any thing 
herein contained to the contrary notwith 
standing, 

And be it further enacted, that when 
any offerider shall be ordered to’ be kept 
to hard ‘labour in manner aforesaid, 
clerk of the peace or other Clerk of the 
court by which such order shall be made, 
shall give fothe sheriff or gaoler having 
the custody of such offender, a certificate 
in writing under his hand containing an 
account of ‘the christian name, sufname 
and age of such offender, of his or her of- 
fence, of the court before whom he or she’ 
was convicted, and of the term for which 
he or she shall ‘have been eo ordered to 
hard labour ; and the sheriff or gaoler s 
with ‘all convenient speed after thé mak- 
ing of any such order and receiving of 
such certificate, convey such Offender or” 
cause him or her to be conveyed to thé pro- 
per hovse of ‘¢orrection or penitentiary, 
afd deliver such offender or cause him or 
her to be delivered, ‘together with the 
said certificate, into the custody of the mas- 
te# or keépér of such house of corféction ; 
and the person'aud persons to whom such. 
offender shall bé so delivered, shall give a 
proper receipt in writing under his or 
their hand or hands, which shall be a sath. 
cient discharge to the sheriff, gaoler’ ot 0- 
ther persén so deliveting any such offender. 

And be’ it forther enacted, that all ¢x-. 
nseé ‘incutred by any shériff or gaoler, 
in the conveyance of any such offender as 
aforesaid, shall be‘paid by the county, city, 
town, or place, ‘for which the court-order-. 
ing such punishment by hard‘ labour, in-, 
stead of transportation, shall be held ; and 
the sheriff or gaoler shall receiye the’ money 
due for stich expénces fruth the treasurer 
of such county, city, town or’ Pp e, by. 
order of ‘the justices of the peace theredt, 
at their quarterly or other general sessions, 
who are hereby required to make’ such or- 
der accordingly, ahd the same shall be pre- 
sented‘by the grand jury of such county. 
city, or town, at the next assizes or pre 
senting termthérein, ~* : 
“And be it further enacted, that if. any 
ersoh sliall rescue any ‘offender who by 
orce of this act shall be ordered to hard la- 
bout in any house of correction as. afore- 
said, either ini his conveyance to the place 
80 ae fe for such hard labour, or 
whilst such offender under this act shall 
be in the custo.ly of the person Or persons 
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appointed for that purpose ; or if any per- 
som shall be aiding or assisting in such res- 
cue ; or if any person not having the ac- 
tual custody of any such offender shall be 
aiding and assisting iy any escape, or shall 
by supplying arms or instruments of dis- 


guise or escape, or otheryvise in any mane . 


ner be aiding and assisting in the attempt 
fo make any such escape, though no such 
escape shall be made, every such person 
on being convicted of such offence by in- 
dietment before any court of oyer and ter- 
miner and general gaol delivery held in and 
for the plate where such offence shall be 
committed, shall be by such court adjudged 
and ordered to the same portion of hard 
Jabour in some house of correction as the 
gees rescued or escaped or attempted to 
aided in any escape, had to serve or 
suffer at the time of such rescye, escape ox 
attempt of an escape. 
And be it further enacted, That if any 
rson who shall be so ordered to hard 
abour as aforesaid,’ shall at any | time dur- 
ing the term for which he or she shall be 
so ordered to hard labour, break prison, 
or escape from the place of his or her con- 
finement, or from the pprson or persons 
having the lawful wok | of such offene 
der, he or she so breaking prison or es- 
caping shall, on conviction for the first 
escape, be punished by the term 
of the service and hard labour to which he 
or she was Jiable at the time of such escape, 
and on conviction for a s¢cond escape 
be adjudged uilty of 
And, to’ the intent that such conviction 
Or convictions may be had with as little 
trouble and expense as possible, be it fur- 
ther enacted, That every offender or of- 
fenders escaping in manner aforesaid, may 
and shall be tried before the justices ‘of ade 
size oyer and terminer or gaol delivery, 
for the county, city, or place, where he, 
she, or they shall be apprehended and ta- 
ken; and that the clerk of the peace where 
such order of confinement and hard la- 
bour shall be made, and his successor for 
the time being, shall, at the request of the, 
prosecutor, or any dcher in his Majesty's 
behalf, certify a transcript briefly, and in 
few words, containing the effect of every 
indictment and conviction of such person, 
and of the order made for his or her con- 
finement and hard Jabour, to the justices 
of assize oyer and terminer and gaol de- 
livery, where such person shall be indicted 
for any such escape, not taking for the 
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same above the sum of | which 
certificate being produced in court, shall 
be a sufficient proof that such person or 
persons have before been convicted, and 
ordered to such place of continement and 
hard labour. 

Provided always, and be it further en. 
acted, That such clerk of the peace, and 
the sheriff or gaoler, be paid by the trea- 
surer of the county, city, town, or place, 
the like satisfaction as hath been usual! 
paid for the order of transportation of any 
offender. 

Provided always, and be it further en- 
acted, That the offender or offenders, who 
shall by virtue of this act be directed to 
be confined and kept to hard Jabour, shall, 
in such house of correction, be kept is. 
parate from, and shall not be permitted 
or suffered to intermix with any person 
or persons confined for any offence, not 
making the person or persons having com- 
mitted the same subject to a sentence of 
transportation. | 

And be it further enacted, That the 
overseers or keepers of the several houses 
of correction, or penitentiary, in which 
any prisoner so sentenced to hard labour, 
shall be confined, shall from time to time 
make returns, specifying the names of all’ 
and every the person or persons who shall 
be so committed to their custody, the’ 
offences of which they shall have been 
guilty, the court before which each person: 
was convicted, the sentence of the court, 
the age, bodily state and’ behaviour of 
every such convict while in custody ; and 
also the names of all and ev ery the person 
or persons who shall have died under such 
custody, or shall have escaped from such 
place of confinement, o¢ shall have been 
released from thence (specifying the mode. 
of such release); such returns to be made 
to the justices of assize at each assizes, and 
to the justices of peace at each quarter or 
other general sessions of the peace, for 
the county, city, or place, within which 
such’ place of confinement shall be situate 
and that every such return shall be veri- 
fied on the oath of the person making the 
same, such oath to be made before the 
court into which the return shall be deli- 
vered. | 

‘And be it further enacted, That every 
offender who shall be delivered to be 
kept to hard labour in manner aforesaid, 
shall, at the end of the term of such seré 
vice, and upon being restored to liberty 
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receive from the keeper of such house of 
correction, such sum of money, not being 
a tn » nor more than 
Rsercccccescsenss vy together with such decent 
clothing as the court into which such re- 
turn shall be made as aforesaid shall ap- 
point; and if any such offender, whilst 
confined to hard labour in manner afore- 
said, shall by industry and other good be- 
haviour, shiow such signs of reformation 
as shall induce the said court to recommend 
him as an object of mercy to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other chief governor or 
governors of Ireland for the time being, 


and it shall be thereupon signified by a. 


letter from such secretary to the keeper of 
such house of correction or penitentiary, 
that the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland for the 
time being, thinks or think fit, in consi- 
deration of such good behaviour, to shor- 
ten the dutation of sueh offender's term, 
such offendér shall be accordingly set at 
liberty at the time mentioned in such letter, 
and shall receive a sum of money from 
such keeper, and clothing, in the same 
manret as if he or she had sérved the 
whole of the term, for which he or she 
was adjudged to serve; 


And be it further enacted, that such keep- 
er shall receive such sum of money, and 
the reasonable price of such clothing so 
given by him as aforesaid, from the trea- 
surer of the county city or town, by or- 
der of the justices of the peace thereof, 
at their quarterly or other general sessions, 
who are hereby required to make such or- 
der accordingly ; and the same shall be 
presented by the grand jury of such coun- 
tv, city, or town, at the next assizes or 
presenting term. 


And be it further enacted, That if any 
suit or action shall be prosecuted against 
any person or persons, for any thing done 
in pursuance of this act, such person or 
petsons may plead the general issue, and 
give this act and the special matter in evi- 
dence at any trial to be had thereupon, 
and that the same was done by the autho- 
rity of this act; and if a verdict shall pass 
for the defendant or defendants, or the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, shall become non- 
suit, or discontinue his, her, or their ac- 
tions, after issue joined, or if «m demur- 
rer or otherwise judgment shall be given 
against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the de- 
fendant or defendants shall recover .....+++- 
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costs, and have the like remedy for the 
same, as any defendants have by law in 
other cases; and though a verdict shall be 
given to any plaintiff in any such action or 
suit as aforesaid, such plaintiff shall not 
have costs against the defendant, unless 
the judge, before whom the trial shall be, 
roy certify his approbation ef the ver- 
ict. 

And be it further enacted, That all ac- 
tions, suits, and prosecutions to be com- 
menced against the person or persons for 
any thing done in pursuance of this act, 
shall be laid and tried in the county or 
place where the fact was committed; and 
shall be commenced within ,.,.. ... months 
after the fact committed, and not other- 
wise. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that it shall be lawful to.and for the Lord 
Lieutenant or other chief governor or go- 
vernors of Ireland for the time being, to 
order that any such offender be removed 
to any house of correction or penitentiary 
in Ireland, and there kept to hard labour 
for any term not exceeding the term of con- 
finement which shall then remain unexpir- 
ed, under the order by virtue of which 
such offender shall be then so confined ; 
and also to order at any time during the 
said term, that such offender shall be sent 
back to such former house of correction 
or’ penitentiary for the residue of such 
time; any thing in this or any other act 
to the Contrary notwithstanding. 


—_—t— 
DINGLE MEETING. 


A most respectable and numerous meeting, 
held at Dingle, — of Kerry, have 
paid that tribute to Counsellor O’Con- 
nell, which his patriotism, his talents and 
exértions in the cause of his country so 
justly merit. The following is an ab- 


stract of the proceedings on the oc- 
casion : 
At a meeting of the Gentlemen Clergy, Magis- 
trates and Freeholders, of the town and vi- 
inity of Dingle, held in that town, on the 
13th day of June, 1811, in pursuance of @ 
public requisition. 
Martuew Monriarrty, esq. in the Chair. 


Resolved unanimously, that the digni- 
fied, firm and patriotic sentiments, deliver- 
ed by Daniel O'Connell, esq. Burrister at 
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Yaw, at the aggregate meeting of the Ca- 
tholics of ‘Iréland, held in Dublin, on the 
28th day of May last, mect our warmest 
approbation. 

That we highly approve of the candid, 

manly and ingenvuous ihanner in which he 
has hasi devabhabe and laid before the pubtie 
the machinations of a set of men stiling 
themselves orangemen and purplemen,— 
men confederated for the express purpose 
of putting down the great and grewing 
majority of ¢ar countrymen being Catho- 
lics;—men who assume to themselves a 
power unknown to the constitution, and 
hostile to the Catholics in an alarming de- 
gree, dangétrous to the peace and good or- 
der of this out belovéd, though illfared 
country,—men who have arranged a sys- 
tem of exelusion and controul, forming an 
timperium in imperio, which it not spee- 
dily checked by the protecting power of 
government, and the laws, must necessati- 
ly produce the most direful consequences. 

Resolved unanmmously, that an address 
be prepared and presented to Counsellor 
O'Connell expressive of the sentiments we 
entertain towards him. 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the ad- 
dress now drawn up and read, mérits our ap- 
probation, and that it be transmitted by 
our secretary, to Mr. O'Connell. 

Resolved that onr proceedings, and the 
said address, and Mr. O’Connel?’s reply 
be published. 


Nicu, Connotty Hossr, esq. 
In the Chair. 


Resolved unanimensly, That the. particu- 
Jar thanks of the meeting be given to 
Mathew Moriarty , esq. for bis proper Gon- 
duct in the Chair, 


Epwarod Fir7Geraco, 
Jun. Sccretery. 
> efi 


To Panied O'Connell, $s 
STR, 

We, the gentlemen, clergy, magistrates 
and freehelders of the town and Vieinity 
of Dingle, assembled pursuant to a publie 
requisition, desire to express to you our 
sense of your unwéaried exertions m advo- 
cating the eause of our Catholic country- 
men. We are particularly anxious to con- 


vey to you our devided approbation of the’ 


Riwnilness, Cundgur, and: perspicuity with 
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which you have, at the aggregate meet. 
ing of ‘the Catholics of Ireland, held in 
Dublin onthe 28th ult. developed the ten- 
dency of the imtexded transfer of our 
militia, and displayed the machinations of 
those deluded men who style themselves 
orangemen and purplemen. We anticipate, 
from your éxertion of talent and consti-’ 
tutional firmness, the most benéficial con- 
sequencés—as that exertion has, we trust, 
roused, to the consideration of thosé sub- 
jects, every individual who feels interest- 
ed in the welfare of thecuuntry, from the 
prince to the freeholder. Your object 
1s the same with ours, to prevent in- 
ternal feuds and animosities, which have 
been hitherto so fajurious to our unfor- 
tunate country, and to promote that una- 
nimity; Which alone can save and exalt 
those realms. 

We request of you to accept our most 
cordial thanks, as a small trrbute of merit 
pre-emmnently resplendent on every oc 
casion, 

And be assured, that # has made an in- 
delible impression on us who repose a 
pleasing confidence fa your exertions, dis- 
regarding and despising party- feeling, and 
looking only to the cause of our native 
country, equally dear to us all. 


Signed, 
by order, 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
Sumiot Secretary 


ee 
dr. O' Gonneil’s Replys 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your Address has surprised me almost 
as much as it has pleased me. F cannot 
but owe it to private friendship, that you 
have noticed so humble an individual.—-I 
am proud of your approbation, 

‘Che principle on which l have been, 
and am the advocate of Catholic eman- 
cipation, is not confined to Ireland. kt 
embraces the cause of the Dissenters in 
England, and of the Protestants in the 
Spanish and Portuguese territories, Lb 
need extend it no tarther-—the crime of 
mroleranee is now confined amongst Chris- 
tian nations, almost exclusively to England 
and her ailtes. Arbitrary as the mihtary 


ruler.of the French may. be, and enemy 
as he is of civil liberty, he has. had too 
‘much commen sense to commit the use- 
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fess and absurd injustice of vialating con- 
science, 

For my part, I hate the Inquisition ust 
as mugh as 1 dothe Grange and Purple 
system, and for the same reason.—The 
snan who attempts to interfere between 
his fellow man and his Deity, is to my 
nund.the most guilty of criminals. 

You call our country ynfortunate—she 


is unfortunate through the dissension of 
her children; dissension has degraded the 
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and now it js the sound dut 
man who is faithful to his king, and at- 
tached to the independence of his native 
land, to contribute his best exertions to 
extinguish every cause of animosity, and 
pretence for disynion, 


I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, 
Your deeply indebted, 
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but a brighter xra, I trust, approaches 


of every 


character, and annihilated the constitu, And faithful servant 
tion. ’ 
os ; DANIEL Q’CONNELI, 
In the name of the religion of Charity, Moerrionesguay?, 
hate and rancour have been disseminated; Viuine 17, 1811, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From May 20, till June 20, 


Tne fine dry weather which appeared to set in about the 16th of last month, and rais- 
ed the hopes of the farmers, of a change more favourable for their operations, proved of a 
short duration. A few days only had elapsed when the rains returned with their usu- 
al violence, and have continued ever since with very iittle intermission to the almost 
total obstruction of every species of figld work; it seems generally believed, that there 
has not been so wet a season for nearly 40 years, and as it appearsto be general, there 
is reason to fear that the crops will be deficient in almost every part of the kingdom ; on 
all the flat grounds, and heavy wet soils, they are evidently much injured. ‘The pota- 
to crops have never been known to be so late in planting, and unless the latter part of 
the season turns out remarkably fine and free from frosts, it is hardly to be expected 
they will be productive, 

In many parts of the country, both the oatsand flax have an unfavourable appearance, 
except in light open soils. 

Wheat in general looks better than any other of the crops, and the produce may 
probably be such as to compensate for the smallness of the quantity sown this season. 

‘Grain has advanced in price since last report, and oats, oatmeal and potatoes are also 
looking up. 

The hay crops are likely to be abundant in allthe dry soils, but great quantities are 
likely to be lost in some particular districts where the meadows are subject to the over- 


flowing of rivers. 
fo 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tue question of the depreciation t hank notes is established by such indubitable evi- 
dence, that it is unnecessary to dwell on the sophistry of those who attempt to evade 
the certain con¢lusion, by alleging that bank notes are not depreciated,but gold has risen. 
In the last report, it was shown that the rise on gold had not taken place in other coun- 
tries, but from the operation of our paper system, was confined to thesecountries, From 
this point of view it must be evident, that landlords have a just claim for some remune= 
ration, if they are paid in 4 depreciated currency, when such a circumstance was not 
contemplated at the period of granting the lease; but as discount frequentl arises from 
accidental causes, not entirely depending on the question of depreciation, it would be a 
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hardship on the tenant to demand from him the full discount of the day. The landlor 
are in ynany instances manifesting a disposition to make a reasonable compromise. ‘Th 
depreciation of paper at present, the chief and almost only circulating medium, will 
be found to bear peculiarly hard on annuitants, and all'possesbors of ffxed. comes. 
Landlords, persons in trade, farmers, mechanics, and most: others, even day labourer’ 
by an advance of wages, can find means in the shiftings of traffic to throw a part of thé 
burden off themselves, but annuitants have not the opportunity; they are often’ helpless 
already, and the depreciation is likely ta increase their burdens. , ' 
The rejection.of the Bill which prpposed to equalize the duties upon Sugar and 
Grain, was productive of an immediate and powerful effect upon the Engiish market : 
the demand for all descriptions of Sugar was immediately checked,-and the prices of the 
brown and middling qualities declined considerably. -A good: deal of business has been 
done, although the inferior sorts have gone off heavilv,-ai.d at rather lower prices; but 
goud and strung Sygars, as well as the fine qualities of which the new crop principally 
consists, are scarce, and being much wanted, have beeri freely purchased by the Grocers, 
upon terms fully equal to those which were previously: obtained. ‘Fhe- sales of Foreigy 
Sugars have been so trifling as to render any particular enumeration of them unneces- 
sary, and while there is scarcely any possibility of re-selling, the disposition to purchase 
must, necessarilly, be very limited. — - ' t's 
»' . . ° . . 
Connected with this subject ‘is a curious fact, the sugars of the captured islands, 
which cannot be sold:for home consumption, in Great britain amd Ireland, have bech ot- 
fered so low as 17s. per cwt. or léss than 2d.‘per lb.- Although this would, we must ad- 
mit, be alosing price to the-holders, yet still thie disproportion between sugar ~witheut 
paying the duty, and after the payment is made, is verygreat, and forcibly demonstrates 
the injury we individually sustain by wars, and the consequent taxes laid on to support 
them. vars enhance the prices of all the articles of life, because’ as taxes are laid on 
articles of consumption, both of what we eat and wear, jn the prices of them we have to 
calculate not only the original + of the articles, ‘but the amount of the taxes which 
are either directly or indirectly laid on to support those fleets and arniies which defend 
distant possessions, gnd for the other gencral purposes of war. Considcred:n @ fair pomt of 
view, war isan evil, which presses on all ranks. of the community,’ and we have to pay 
highly for the pleasures which many ‘take in hearing true or exaggerated accounts of 
the destruction of those with whom their nation is at war. Besides the cruelties of war 
fare, it is a gostly 


of the bad passions. : etye 

Cotfee .is still in a state of great depression. Wo relief is experienced, either from the 
sinall shipments which aré occasionally sent to the Mediterranean, or from our home 
consumption, : The-stock is already immensely large, and from the abundance of thé 
crops, we may expect heavy additional imports, which will tend still further to reduce 
the prices, unless the eo of au-increasing supply, are counterbalanced by the opera- 
tion of some political changes ©) * .. ‘o : ia 

In this country some litile revival has taken place in the cotton trade, owing to a dey 
mand for a summer supply, but as this trade is almost entirély limited to home cohsump- 


tion, it mav be expected that the additional stock will soon be more than commensurate 
with the temporary demand. ° it 9 


A letier from Liverpool gives the following gloomy prospect of their market for cotton 
wool. 73 4h" 4 eee ee oe, @ 2 Gee ey as 4%, 

“ Since our last Circular, our Cotton-market has presepted nothing to our. yiew, but 
a continued’ and uniform depression ; increased ‘difficulties have been experienced in et- 
fecting sales, and at the close of evéry week, the pmtes are found to be lower than those 
which marked its commencement.-This ‘gradual decline; although. naturally resulting 
from the vast disproportion which exists between the demand andthe supply, has, we must 
allow, beén accelerated by the operationof other'causes.—Owing to pecuniary necessi- 
ties, forced sales have frequently been made; ‘at prices under those which were, generzll 
tequired. ‘The prices which have been obtained in these and similar cases, are certainly 
tower than what may be reckoned the current rates, but they nevertheless tend to este 


ts 
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game to play at, even at a distance, and a very expensive gratification 
fie ‘ . : -~*lCU ' 4 ; ; ¥ 
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blish a precedent, by which the dealers have endeavoured to ‘regulate their subsequent 
purchases, Since the beginning of this year, our suppli¢s have exceeded the quantity taken 
out of the market by upwards ef 45,000 bags, and from the pressure’of an immense and 
accumulating stock, we can sear¢ely look for any relief, until the sources of consumption 
are greatly enlarged. From facts like these, it seems reasonable to conclude, that unless 
the face of aftairs should be very materially changed, we caiinot calculate upon‘any de* 
cided improvement in our market, and to entertain a hope that this will take place, 
while the present unnatural ordet of things remiins unaltered, will, we fear, only lead 
to those disappointments, which have kefore been so frequently experienced.” 

The advance of duty on cotton wool imported into Great Britain, appears to have 
been abandoned, but an additional duty is laid in Ireland, on all imported in vessels 
not Irish or British built. America only’ permits the export in their own vessels ; 
between these measures of mutual hostility trade suffers, . : 

It appears that the bank of England is about to issuea number of tokens at 3s, and 
ls, 6¢ 4nd a bill ig brought into pafliament to prevent the counterfeiting of them, 
‘These tokens in England will probably be similar to the tokens issued by the bank of 
Ireland. ‘The mint owing to the high price of silver bullion ¢annet afford to issue 
a coinage of the established legal value or fineness. The bangs step in, and give a 
depreciated silvercurrency to swit the paper circulation, either ve-stamping dollars, 
nad charging a higher value on them asis the case with thie 6 shi pieces, or by giv- 
ing silver with a very large portion of alloy, as in the case of the five pennies, tenpen- 
nies and 2s, 6d. pieces. ‘These are steps in the progress of depreéiation, and deserve 
the attention of the intelligent observers of patsing events. If by many they are dis- 
régarded, the future historian will mark them asso many descending degrees'{n the scale 
of public credit. than? dat eee 

Exchange on London 94 to 9} per cent, and discount on bank-notes 13 14 to 15 per 
cent, have been the general currency of this month ‘in Belfast. Pia: Sno 


NATURALISTS REPORT. 
| ys May ‘20, til] June 20. 


May 21...Fine-leaved Peony (Pconia tenuifolia) flowering. 

22:,.Pontic Rosebay (Rhododendron Ponticum), ‘and Rusty-leaved Alpine Rosebay 
(R. ferruginéum) flowering. | : 

25..,St, Bruno's Lily (Phalangium Liliastrum), and Entire-leaved Poony. (Pognia 
Corrallina) flowefing, = Me, is et ae re 

26...Grass-leaved Iris (Iris cath Medicinal Peony (Pq@enia officinalis), and 
Little Field Mater (Sherardia Arvensis) flowering. ¢ < 
| 27.,..Various coloured Iri¥ (Iris versicolor), Double Cinnamon rose (Rosa Cinnamo- 
mea), and Alpine Rose (Rosa Alpjna), flowe;ing. co 
“20... Siberian Ifis (Iris Sibérica) flowering. © | d 

30...Spotted Flowered Palmate Orchis (Orchis maculata), Meadow Pink, or Cuckoo 
Flower (Lychnis Flos Cuculi), and Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus Crista ' Galli) flower- 
June 1...Bulbbearing OrangerLily (Lilium bulbiferum) flowering. ' 
2...Irish Rose (Rosa Hibernica), and Yellow Flag (Iris Pseudo Acorus) flowering, 
5...Medicinal Speedwell (Veronica officinalis) flowering. _ 
6...Medicinal Hedge Mustard (Erysimum officinale) flowering. : 
8...Oval Leaved ychnidea ‘(Phlox ovata), Narrow-leaved I ( 
folia); and Orange Hawk-weed (Hieracium aurantiacum) flowering. 
- 9...Bldody Crane’s-bill (Geranium Sanguineum), Glaucus Leaved American Upright 
Honey Suckle (Azalea viscosa glauca), and Fairy Fingers (Digitalis purpurea) flowering. 
’ 11...Thorny Rose (Rosa Spinosissima) flowering. 99 #39 

12...Marsh Hawk- weed (Hieracium paludosum) flowering. 
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-. An,.,Rough Rose (Rosa Scabriuscula) flowering. 

. 16.,.Umbelled Rose Campion (Agrostema Flos Jovis), and Downy-leayed Rose (Ro- 
ga s0mentosa) flowering. 

18...Red Pompone Lily (Liium Pomponiym) flowering. 
19,.-Willow leaved Spirma (Spirea Salicifolia), Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla frutico- 
$3), and Branching Spider Wort (Phalangiuin ramosur3) Lowering. 


== 


METEQROLOGICAL REPORT. 
| From the 20th May’ tild the 20th June. 


May 21,......+ beecegeeensEine, 
BAy ss sseceeeesee-reeeight Rain. 
BS jx000r-s0eeeeeeeee-Some heavy showers of rain and hail, with thunder. 
DAipa0de craeas énb exe Heavy showers. 
Db grade oncsvoase setes Fine. 
QBs. cadernssscneeeee ShOwery, 
QF y..vebereyeeereee-Cloudy, rain at night, 


Dive cdabes soccer; gdece Wet. ; 
Dab dd ond caveveses: -Some light rain. 
BA co's e poor steeceres Heavy rain at mght, 
' Bhp. sei +++-seeesee- Dark dry day. 
URE Diprireescceeeees . Bing. 
Zyrrereccererseoeers Heavy rain, with thunder, 
Byncesrn aeeeeeenees . Dark day. 


4, scovcccccepsnecees PATY wet. 
Byercccccsessceccee SNOWEPY. 


G,.ccvee engeeevesete Very wet, with some thunder. 
7, By. .cccececeeres DHOWEFY, 
Disecened vesyeergepefdigh drying wind, and some very light showers, 

ee. eo escees .+.-Showery and windy. 

11,13,...s000:eeesee Showery. 

D4 cscccccecthamasie Wet. 

4 Sa) Goresepsseop rope HOWE 
i 45 beocks Genee Fine, y 


ne Pos opeccegneqecass Showery. 
The Watomécér Bas during © this’ period ‘been, on’ the 27th May, 30—17th June 
$0-1—-18th, 30-35 gth, 30-2-—the lowest on the 5th June, 29-2. - 
The t a Pyy as been as high as 63 on the morning of the 22 dof a ae 
of th a . 50—27th at 8 A.M. 6Q—on the 17th June at 8 A.M, 60—isth 
at ne Ce) toto Mi Oe 50. on re he 
The wind has been observed 6 times S.E.—15 S.\W.—2. N.E.—3. N,W.--3 5—4W. 


#2 that the preyglence has been evidently southerly, 3 


vR (law &! 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR JULY, 18Ll. x 
(Extracted from Frend’ : Evening Amusements.) 


Tue Moon is on the meridian on the Ast, at one minute past eight, having below 
her botinear to the meridian the first of the Balance, and above her at a) much greater 
distance, both from her and the meridian, the second of this constellation. ‘To the east 
of her we shall notice Mars and the two first stars of the Scorpion. 

On the 3d, the Moon is on the meridian at three quarters past nine, having nearly 
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under her the first of the Scorpion, and below her to the west thé second of this ¢on- 
stellation ; beyond this star we notice Mars, and to the east of the meridian, nearly at 
the same Cistance, Saturn, The Migon thus between the two planets, and having un= 
der hera star of the first magnitude, will attract our attention. 


On the 6th is full Moon at twenty-six minutes past seven in the morning, She 


rises nearly at the same time with the two first stars of the Guat, whose brightness 
will be much diminished by her superior splendour. 


On the 14th, the Moon rises in thé morning under the three first stats of thé Ram, 
and it is soon followed by the small stars in the head of the Whale, but does not pass 
the line between the first of the Ramand Menkar before sun-rise, 


On the 20th, at four minutes past eleven is n¢w Moon. 


On the 26th, we pérceive that she has passed the five stars in tfiangle of the Virgin, 
though the third of this constellation is the néarést star to her. 


On the Stst, she is on the meridian at oné minute past éight, being directly under the 


seventh of thé Serpent-bearer, the stars in the Scorpion, with Mars, being, below her 
to the west, and Saturm bélow her, but néarer to her, to the east of the meritlian, 


The chief planets are morning stars during this month, and.a conjunction.between | 


Verius and Jupiter taking place, their brilliancy in the north east by east. will-trequent- 
ly attract the attention of the early riser, 


Mercury is # morning star till the 24th, when he is in his superior ¢onjunction ; 
and as his latitude is south in the first part of thé month, he wilt not often present 
himself to our view. : 


Venus is a morning star, her duration above the horizon, before sun-rise on the Ist 
being an hour and forty minutes; and this duration increases, though very slowly. 


Mars is on the mefidian on the Ist, at forty-six minutes past eight im the ever» 
ing, and on the 19th at forty-one minutes past séven, being in the eighth sign and 
to the south of the ecliptic: he is, when on the meridim, only alittle above the 
middie of the lower regions. As Jupiter and Vénws ‘attract attention in the morning, 
Mars and Satara will merit it in our evening walks, and thé stars in the Scorpion form 
an agreeable groupe between them. 


_ Jupiter is a morning star, and his ditration above the horizon before snr rise is dai- 
ly incréasing, being at first little more than an hour anda quarter, Mercury passes 
him on the 3d, Venus onthe 10th; so that the motion of these planets nt Pape mutt 
be highly interesting to the astrotromer ; and the early riser cannot but etruck at 
the appearance of these miorning stars: 


Saturn is on the’ meridian at forty-s¢vén minutes past tén at sight of the Ist, and 
at twenty nine minutes past nine of the 19th. He is therefore in a tavourable position 
for the observer, being then about the middle of the lower region,’ 


Herschell is ow the meridian at eleven’ minut¢s past eight in the evening of the Ist, 
and forty-nine minutes past six of the 21st. 


The Sun’s apparent diameter on the Ist, is thitty-one minutes, thirty-one seconds, 
and on the 19ih'thirry-ene minutes, thirty-two seconds; At noon of the Zith it is, 
half a degree. 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITEWS SATELLITES. 
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Jst SATELLITE. 2d SATELLIT A $d SaTTELITE. , 
Em ersions, E-mersions, ie oe Oe tig 
DAYS. H. M. S*(DAYs. HR, MS. DAYS. H. M.S. Days-  H. M_§ 
$; 7 $ 57) 6Gjit 317 7) 1 50 171m 
71 1 32 31}10] 0 20 40 7| 4 26 QE, | 
8120 1 :10}13/13 38° 7 14] 5 49 47 Im. 
to; re 29 42/17) 2 55 29° 114] 8 27 OK, |” lst Sat. continued. 
12} 8 58 19/20/76 12 58 211 9 50 1Im.} 26 | 12 46 47 
14] 3 26 52/24) 5 30.29 |2ilia-2ze 16k | 3) f 2 28 
is}21 55 29/27/18 47.56 |28/13 49 30Im.| lo) 22 20 
, $1 ;20 12 19 
17] 16 24 1/31) 8 520 fog|i6 28 49E. | 
19/10 52 37 
2i; 5 21 8 
22123 49 43 
24\18 18 13 
Look to the’ right hand* 
—EE 
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' Page 389, 2d col. 24th line, for Usephia, read Utepiz—-Page 445, Ist col. 20th line, 


for Roport, read Report. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications came teo late for insertion in this number, 
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had expanded in the spring of life, 
to adorn and dignify a more ad- 
vanced period, 

Mrs. Chapone has long been 
known to the public, as an elegant 
and highly moral writer. The first 
preductions of hers which were 
given to the world, were, the inte- 
resting story of Fidelia, in the Ad- 
venturer, and a poem, prefixed to 
her friend Mrs, Carter’s* transla- 
tion of Epictetus; but her name 
first became known to the literary 
world, on the publication of a popu- 
lar work, “ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, addressed to a 
voung Lady,” which was printed in 
1773. The following character of 
this work is given by a lady, Mrs. 
Barbauld, who has long been highly 
and justly esteemed in the repub- 
lic of letters. 

“Tt is distinguished by sound 
sense, a liberal, as well as a warm 
apirit of piety, and a philosophy ap- 
plied to its best use, the culture of 
the heart and affections. It has no 
shining eccentricities of thought, no 
peculiarities of system; it follows 
experience as its guide, and is con- 
tent to produce effects of acknow- 
ledged utility, by known and ap- 
proved means, On these accounts, 
it is perhaps the most unexception- 
able treatise that can be put into the 
hands of female youth, ‘These let- 
ters are particularly excellent in 
what relates to regulating the tem- 
per and feelings. Their style is 
pure and unatlected, and the man- 
ner grave and impressive. Those 
who choose to compare them in this 
respect with another widely circa- 
lated publication, addressed, about 
the same time, to young women,t 
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* A biographical sketch of Mrs. Cart- 
er was given in a former number of the 
Belfast Magazine. 

+ Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons. 
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wil probably be of opinion that the 
dignified simplicity of the female 
writer is much more consonant to 
true taste, than the aflected pretti- 
nesses and constant glitter of the 
preacher,” 

Mrs. Chapone soon after pub- 
lished a volume of Miscellanies, 
containing one or two moral essays, 
and some poems. 

The respectable family of Mrs, 
Chapone, whose name was Mulso, 
were natives of Northamptonshire, 
Alter many delays, occasioned by 
some difficulties ia regard to family 
arrangements, she was united, in 
her thirty-third year, to Mr. Cha- 
pone, for whom she had long che- 
rished a warm attachment. Their 
mutual affection is said to have 
been unbounded, and- their happi- 
ness complete, notwithstanding 
that degree of confinement in their 
pecuniary circumstances, which 
may perhaps, according to the pro- 
verb, tend to alienate the hearts of 
the sordid and selfish, but which is 
certainly favourable to a real and 
disinterested afiection. Mrs, Cha- 
pone still continued her epistolary 
intercourse with her triends, parti- 
cularly Mrs, Carter, to whom she 
thus expresses herself: “I have 
more hours to myself than I wish 
for, as business usually allows me 
very little of my husband’s com- 
pany, except at meals, This I 
should be inclined to lament as an 


‘evil, if I did not consider that the 


joy and complacency with which 
we meet, may probably by this 
means last longer than if we could 
be always together,” These bours 
of solitude athorded opportunities 
of study, which were not neglect. 
ed; nor was the pen of criticism 
thrown aside. In one of her levers, 
the following remarks on the « Let- 
ters from the dead to the living” of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, are very just: 
“Her descriptions of the state 
E¢e 
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of the blessed are after my own 
heart, and exactly suit the rovings 
of my own fancy. She treats us 
too with some pretty poetry, here 
and there, on this subject. But her 
devotion is too poetical for me, and 
gavours too much of the extrava- 
gancies of the mystics. When I 
hear persons addressing the Su- 
preme Being in the language of the 
most sensual and extravagant hu- 
man love, I cannot help fancy ing 
they went mad on a disappointme ne 
of that passion, when it was placed 
more natmally, This, however, 
was not Mrs. Rowe's case, for I 
think she was remarkably happy in 
marriage. Iam the more surprised 
that ber affections broke out into 
such wild torrents, since they had 
a free course in their natural chan- 
nel. I know she is a great favour- 
ite of yours, and perhaps you will 
hardly forgive this censure.” 

Mrs. Chapone’s married life was 
very short: Mr. Chapone, within 
ten months after they were mar- 
ried, was seized with a lever, which 
was from the beginning, pronounc- 
ed fatal, and terminated his exist- 
ence after a week’s illness. ‘The 
aitentions of his wife were unremit- 
ted, ber affliction at his death was 
extreme, and her beaith received a 
very severe shock, from which her 
nerves never entirely recovered, 
The consoiation of her friends, and 
the resignation of her mind, could 
not restore ber spirits to their ovi- 
ginal composure; but in the faui- 
ly of her second brother, who tre- 
sided at Thornhill, near Wakefield, 
she attached berself to her eldest 
niece, and diverted her melancholy 
by giving those lessons for the im- 
pruyementot the mind, which were 
afterwards published under the title 
of her letters, Numerous were the 


applications for the acquaintance of 
the author of such a work, and there 
were some, who, understanding her 
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circumstances were not affluent, 
hoped to obtain her assistance in the 
instrucuuon of their families; but to 
proposals of this nature she never 
would listen. 

The principal pleasures enjoyed 
by Mrs. Chapone during the mel. 
aacholy period of her prema- 
ture and jones widowhool, were 
derived from cultivating her liter. 
ary taste, and enjoyiny the society 
of those whose conversation was 
capable of ministerimg to its gratifi- 
cation, Her acknowledged talents, 
and the useful exertion of them, 
made her a welcome guest in the 
assemblies of the good, the learned, 
and the wise. 

She understood and relished cons 
versations Fler discourse was seae 
soned occasionally with a vei of 
humour; and having the advantage 
(tor it is an advantage) of associate 
ing In early life with the best come 
pany, the ease and polish of the 
geutlewoman accompanied the ta- 
leots of the writer, Her person 
was plain; but in her youth she 
had a fine voice, and always hada 
strong taste for music, Mrs. Cha- 
pone was one of those women who 
have shewn that it is possible to at- 
tain a correct and elegant style 
without ai acquaintance with the 
classics, The French and f[talian 
she understood ; and from the lat- 
ter she made some translauons, 
Mrs, Chapone, Mrs. Montague, and 
Mis. Carter, the latier of whom 
stands contessedly at the summit of 
female literature, and upon a par 
with the most distinguished scholars 
of the otter sex, were treads and 
intimates Mrs. Chapone had 
been declining in health for many 
years previous to ber death. The 
loss of abeloved mece, the lady to 
whom the letters were address- 
ed, and of a more beloved brother, 
to whom she was united in atlection 
and similarity of taste, liastened the 
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infirmities of age. From this period 
the history of Mrs. Chapone con- 
sists of little more than an enumer- 
ation of the friends who were tak- 
en from her year by year. She had 
the wisfortune of surviving nearly 
all those to whom she was most ten. 
derly attached, In this melanchoi 
state, having little to make life de- 
sirable, perhaps it is to be consid- 
ered in the light of a blessing, that 
she survived her own faculties. It 
was thought advisable for her to 
leave London i the year 1800; and 
she retired with her youngest niece 
to Hadiey, where she had the ad- 
vantage of the near neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Burrows, an old aad dear 
frien, and a member of a famil 
with every part ot which she had 
been for many years connected by 
ties of the closest intimacy. At 
times she was unconscious of the 
presence of her friends; but at 
Others nature seemed to revive with- 
in her, and she would occasion- 
ally astonish them with even bril- 
liant sallies of her genuine vivaci- 
ty. In October, 1801, she com- 
pleted her 74th year. On» the 
christmas-day following, without 
any previous illness, having declared 
herself unnsually well the day be- 
fore, she fell into a doze from which 
nothing could arouse her, and which 
the medical gentlemen who attend- 
ed her immediately pronounced to 
be the forerunner of death; and at 
eight o’elock in the evening, with- 
out one apparent struggle or sigh, 
she breathed her last in the arms of 
her niece, still attended by ber un- 
remitting friend Mrs. Burrows. 
Alter Mrs. Chapone’s deaih, some 
volumes of posthumous works, Con- 
taining her correspondence wWitu 
Mr. Richardson, a series of betters 
to Mrs. Carter, together «hb an 
account of her lite aia 9 «aaracter 
were published. The lecters display 
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good sense and justice of thinking; 
joined to the ease and unreserved 
frankness which compose the charm 
of confidential communications, 
The earlier letters are also distin- 
guished by a brillianey and liveli- 
ness which are peculiar to the une 
clouded May of life In these it is 
very amusing to contemplate the 
judgments passed on the works of 
authors who are now considered as 
classical, butwho were theu awaiting, 
in trembling expectation, the doom 
of public opinion. Richardson, 
Fielding, Youn, Johnson, and 
many writers of taferior note, pass 
under the spirited examination of 
this critical reviewer ; whose remarks 
have, in most instances, received 
the final sanction of the world at 
large, 

This class of letters is addressed 
to Mrs, Carter, with whom a very 
intimate friendship did not prevent 
her correspondent from differing in 
many particular sentiments, as well 
asim their general systems of cone 
sidering human affairs The forme. 
er adopted the severe morality of 
her friend the author of the Ram- 
bier, and pronounced the majority 
of mankind to be depraved and pro- 
fligate; while the latter was more 
inclined to attribute the endeniable 
vices of her fellow-creatures to 
weakness than to any natural pro 
pensity to evil, and was ready to 
make large allowances for antortun- 
ate circumstances and strong tempt 
ations. ‘This controversy forms the 
leading subject of discussion be- 
tween the two young ladies; and 
though the reader ts here presented 
with only the indulgent side of the 
question, (Mrs. Carter’s letters hav. 
ing probably been destroyed at her 
own desire,) itis obvious that much 
spirit and ingenuity were displayed 
by both. The observations on Lou- 
is XIV. will enable the reader to 
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form a pretty accurate judgment of 
the system adopted by Mrs, Cha- 
pone,then Miss Mulso. 

“lam but now reading Voltaire’s 
Louis XIV., which every body else 
has read long ago. Hew amazing 
it is to me that mankind should 
agree to dignify with the epithets 
of great aad glorious, so black a 
character! Yet how if this man 
himself, the scourge and enemy of 
human kind, should have been able 
to persuade himself, or suffer others 
to persuade him, that be was real- 
ly acting a laudable and glorious 
part? Supposing this possible, is 
he not rather an object of com- 
passion than of hatred, and should 
we not rather lament human blind. 
hess, than exclam against human 
wickedness? Lam fond of this sup- 
position, because it saves poor Louis 
some part of his guilt. Do tell me 
Tam right, and let me fancy I have 
found an excuse or palliation even 
for a conqueror and persecuior.” 

To this letter it appears that Mrs, 
Carter replied by a general asser- 
tion that no circumstances could a- 
mount toa palliation of vice, on the 
plea of ignorance, because it is pos- 
sible for every one to discover and 
voderstand bisduties. ‘ I never can 
believe” said she, “ that the infi- 
nitely good God should have placed 
auy reasonable creature in such cir- 
cumstances as to be under an im- 
possibility of distinguishing nght 
irom wrong, an impossibility of be- 
ing virtuous, of being happy.” 

Mrs. Chapone, about this time, 
had an opportunity of conversing 
with Dr. Johnson bimselt on the 


subject, and was too warnily attach 


Memoirs of Mrs. Chapone. 


[ May. 


ed to her cause to be silent in its 
defence. She tells her friends, to 
whom she afterwards related their 
conference, that “she wondered to 
hear a aan who by hisactions shews 
so much benevolence, maintain that 
the human heart is naturally malevo- 
lent.” He said, however that “ if 
he had betrayed such sentiments 
inthe Ramblers, it was not with des 
sign, for that he believed the doc- 
trine of human malevolence, though 
a true one, is not an useful one, and 
ought not to be published to the 
world :’—on which Mrs. Chapone 
makes a most pertinent and 
comprehensive quzre, which it 
would require volumes to answer 
satisfactorily ‘Is there any truth 
that would not be useful, or that 
should not be known ?”’ | 

The opposite systems of opinion, 
which these two ladies defended in 
their early years, appear to have 
given a tincture to all their discus- 
sions on every subject. Mrs. Carter 
found the echo of her own senti- 
ments. in the gloomy severity of 
Young’s Night ‘Thoughts, and John. 
son’s Rasselas ;; on the other hand, 
the tenderness and pathos of Rich- 
ardson give him an entire command 
over the yielding heart of Mrs, Cha- 
pone; while her graver friend in- 
dulges in some irreverent sarcasms, 
that would have been considered as 
little short of blasphemy by the coe 
terie of his female worshippers, 
The infallibility of his judgment is 
not indeed admitted by his defend. 
er, who takes the liberty of attack- 
ing him on some subjects in which 
she did not entirely coincide wit 
him. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


FALSE HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


HERE is a species of sensibil- 
ity, which may be indulged 
without producing the benevolence 
which can alone effectually improve 
the heart, so there is likewise a 
species of sympathy, which, though 
it prompts tv active exertion, 1s, 
from its mode of operation, uo less 
‘useless than the former. Boti are 
to be ascribed to the same cause, 
and equally originate in the partial 
development and imperfect culti- 
vation of the affections, which per- 
mits the selfish principle to controul 
their operations. In order to illus- 
trate this subject, and to point out 
the uselessness of that species of 
benevolence, which selects certain 
classes of the animal creation as 
the objects of its peculiar and ex- 
Clusive sympathy, the following 
instances of misdirected philanthro- 
py are selected. | 
It is related of a certain Irish 
gentleman, celebrated in the annals 
of duelling, that though not re- 
markable for the indulgence of the 
tender sympathies in any other in- 
stance, his compassion towards 
horses was carried to such an extra- 
vagant extreme, as to put the poor 
farmers in his Own territories to no 
small inconvenience. Exercising 
over them the despotic authority 
with which custom had invested him, 
he permitted no car to carry more 
than half the usual load ; and even 
when his commands had _ been 
strictly complied with; frequently 
stopped them on the road, and o- 
bliged the poor carmen to relieve 
the horses, by taking half of the 
burden on their backs! Meeting 


one day with a lad whom he knew 
to be lame, riding a wretched 
horse, and contrary to the great 


man’s orders, riding at a round 
trot, he made the servant seize the 
delinquent, who stated in his «de- 
fence the urgency of the occasion, 
which was no other than that ot 
going for the sage femme to a village 
at some miles distance, In vain did 
he plead the fatal consequences that 
might ensue from delay. [hs land- 
lord felt only compassion for the 
horse; and, in the excess of his be- 
nevolence, made the lad dismmountand 
turn the beast intoa neighbouring 
field to graze; while the poor woman 
on whose account he was employed, 
erished for want of that assistance, 
which, had he been permitted to 
proceed, be would have procured 
for her. 





A lady with a zeal not inferior to 
that of Howard, devoted her whole 
attention to relieving the sullerings 
of the feline species. Happy the 
hunted cat whom luckless school- 
boys had driven within her pre» 
mises! Doubly happy the little 
kitten whom any of ber numerous 
emissaries had rescued from the rude 
grasp of such unfeeling urchins ! 
But while every half-starved cat in 
the neighbourhood was led, as it by 
instinct to the banquet daily pro» 
vided for them by their benetac- 
tress, it was currently reported thas 
many hailf-starved childsen were 
sent fasting from the door.* It 





— 
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# It is also asserted that in a season of 
scarcity, the parson of the parish deemed 
it his duty to remonstrate with the lady on 
this perversion of her bounty, proving 
by authentic calculation, that the food 
devoured by her favourites would, if it 
had been distributed to the poor, have 
afforded sustenance to a certain number 
of ivfants. Her reply is memorable : 
“©! do not speak of children; I cannot 
abide them, they are by nature so cor- 
rupt |” 
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must be observed that this want of 
compassion towards the children, 
was by no means the inevitable coa- 
sequence of her compassion for the 
cats, but the consequence of having 
directed her attention exclusively to 
that persecuted race of aaimals, aad 
of giving herself credit :or an excess 
of sensibility on account of this 
rtial and exclusive syinpathy 


Mrs. Hamitton’s Pojular  ‘ssays. 


UTILITY OF APPLICATION TO STUDY. 

Sir Isaac Newton, being once 
asked to what his great pre-eminence 
over other men might be scribed, 
modestly replied, that if he had 
made any advances in science, 
they could oniy be attributed to his 
superior degree of application, Ap- 
plication will indeed perform won- 
ders; and they are to be pitied, 
who in early years are permitied to 
waste their time in idleness, 


EFFECTS OF 
FLUENCE. 


Judge Cook, fearful of exposing 
himself to the resentment of a 
wicked and powerful ministry, bad 
determined to give judgment for 
king Charles I. in an important trial 
relative to the illegal tax of ship- 
money, which the king had im- 
posed without the consent of par- 
liament. The wife of Judge Crook, 
feeling indignant at her husband’s 
want of resolution, addressed bim ina 
a style of Spartan magnanimity, 
and conjured him not to err against 
his conscience and honour for fear 
of incurring danger or poverty, 
For herself she would be content to 
suffer want or any misery rather 
than be the occasion of his acting 
against his judgment of conscience, 
Crook struck with the exalted senti- 
ments, and strengthened by the 
reasoning. of so persuasive a friend, 
altered his purpose, and not only 


GOOD FEMALE INe 


gave his opinion against the king, 


Detached Anecdotes and Observations. 
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but argued with a noble boldness and 
tirmness on the side of law and 
hberty. That there isan example 
vf this kind in’ the history of my 
country, gives me infinite pleasure ; 
but that chereare so few, I feel with 
sen.ible regret, Were the prin- 
ciples of the generality of the fe- 
male sex as just, and as well-found. 
ed as were those of this truly res- 
pectable woman, it would have a 
very happy efivct on the conduct of 
society, We should not have to 
lamentso many melancholy instances 
of human weakuess, nor such a 
continued succession of patriots fall- 
ing from the highest pinnacle of ree 
putation into the pit of shame and 
infamy, and sacrificing the essential 
superiorities of virtue and honour 
to the fancied distinctions of a peer- 
ageandaribbon, Mrs. Macaulay’s 
History of England. 


MUSIC. 


When Antisthenes, who was a dis- 
ciple of Sucrates, and founder of 
the sect of the Cynics, was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon 
the flute, answered properly enough, 
“ ‘Then he is good for nothing else ; 
otherwise he would not have played 
so well.” Such also was Philip’s 
saying to his son, when at a cer 
tain entertainment be sang in a 
very agreeable and skilful manner, 
« Are you oot ashamed to sing so 
well?” 


A NULLITY IN LAW, RELATED LATE- 
LY BY EARL STANHOPE IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


One of those London lawyers, 
who were remarkably clever at find- 
ing out the means of putting money 
in their own pockets, on one occasion 
came down to Kent to a small vil- 
lage on his lordship’s property. A 
person had taken a pair of leathes 
breeches out of a cottage in or near 
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the village, though without any ine 


tention to steal. But in the opinion 
of this lawyer the matter was ac» 
tionable, and he instantly set about 
drawing a declaration, with which 
he waited upon him (Lord Stan- 
hope) to shew how well he coulddoit, 
Having stated the circumstances, 
he gave him this declaration to read, 
and he accordingly began to read 
with this same lawyer standing at his 
elbow ; and then, for the first time, 
he acquired knowledge of this won- 
derful science of declaratyon-mak- 
ing. There was no less than twelve 
counts in this declaration about tak- 
ing away the leather breeches ! 
There was no jorce—no v2 et armis, 
in the business, for there was uo- 
body belonging to the cottage at 
home when the breeches were taken 
away, aid he was therefore some- 
what surprised to find it charged 
that the defendant bad with guns, 
pikes, halberts, pistols, and a vari- 
ety of other deadly weapons, broke 
open this cottage and taken away 
the leather breeches. This was the 
first count. On looking at the se- 
cond, he found that the defendant, 
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not content with small-arms, had at- 
tacked this cottage with cannons, 
Ccannon-balls, bombs, and other 
similar arms, and taken away the 
leather breeches. In the third 
count 100 horses, and 100 horsemen 
upon these 100 horses, had been 
brought into this village to storm 
the unfortunate cottage, antl carry 
away the leather breeches: and, in 
short, out of the twelve counts 
eleven were pure fictions, there be- 
ing only one which bore the least 
resemblance to the truth, He nae 
turally asked the lawyer what was 
the meaning of these yuas, pikes, 
and pistols, &c. * The lawyer, 


siniling at bis ignorance, answered, + 


“ Oh, | see your lordsiip don’t un- 
derstand these matters; that is what 
we lawyers call a nullity.” « What 
de you mean by these cannons, 
bombs, &c.?” “© That is likewise 
what we lawyers call a nullity.” 
“ Whatdo you mean by this troop 
of horse coming to carry away the 
leather breeches?” * That is what 
we lawyers call a nullity.’ In 
short, all were nuilities except one. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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A VERY PRETTY PAIt OF PINDARICS, 


ie 


ODE I. 


Y ou Critos and you Philo-Critos too, 
In metre sweet my loyal Muse proposes 
To dedicate a pair of odes to you, 
So, prick your ears, and pray cock up 
your noses, 
And, as you move along with courtly amble, 
Let allthe Mayazine-boys fear and tremble, 


Men of mighty name, and mighty quill, 
Old father Crito, and young Mister Phil, 
Long may your well earned honours 
grace you, 


May no “ Subscriber” dare again to move, 
Nor “ Irishman” give you a shove, 
Or from the News-Letter venture te 

displace you. 

Sweet as the corn-rail’s soft melodious 
voice, 

When nature bids both birds and beaste 
rejoice ; 

Sweet as the carrion-crow’s harmonious 
croak, : 

From clust’ring hawthorns, or from groves 
of oak; 

Sweet as the howling of foreboding d 

Sweet as the notes of fifty hungry ogs, 

Sweet as the mewings of an am'rous se 


Or when she’s growling o’er a conquere 


rat; 
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Delightful as all these are your sweet 
voices, 

At which my hamble Muse most loyally 
rejoices. 


Let friends to independency revile, 
Keep at your old jog-trot the while, 
And lash them ; 
And men who talk of freedom—rank and 
file 
I'd have you thrash them. 
Death! fury! fire! aman may well ex- 
claim, 
Is’t not a very pretty matter, 
To hear them mump and chatter 
Of what we all know’s but an empty 
name? 
Scourge me such fellows from the place, 
They're fit to poison half the human race ! 


Tell us, indeed, our feuds to drown! 
Dare to preach concord to the town! ! 
This is nice doctrine for our day! 
Well, should they labour in their calling, 
Do you continue on your loyal bawling,— 
They'll soon have nought to say : 
Mute as if death had glued up all their 
lips, 
A harmless sect of nature’s useless chips, 


I’ve seen, ‘tis true, a dirty shroud 
Obscure the sun’s bright ray— 
He burst in splendour from the cloud, 
And poured round perfect day. 
But I've also seen a fire, turf or coal, no 


matter, 
And felt the light and heat it spread 
about, 
When lo! some scullion with a tub of 
water 


Came souse at once and put the fire out. 


Crito—Philo-Crito—bring your tubs, 
Filled with envy’s “ gumliest dubs,” 
And on the Magazine-boys come slap-dash ; 

Tickle them, 
Pat out their flaming fire with a splash, 
And pickle them, 


——_ 


ODE It. 


O FORMOSE puer! 
That is, lovely Crito, 
Plac’d in a situation such as you are, 
Your business you must have an eye to. 
Trudging along like horses in a mill, 
Keep on the _ old track with Mister 
Phil, 
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Certes you know full well to play your 
cards ; 

Not Ingleby the conjuring emp’ror better : 

Your feats will be the theme of future bards, 

And spread abroad in the Belfast News 
Letter. 


* Fortuna favet fortibus” my boys— 
Pounce on the Magazine inditers, 
Those sturdy independent writers, 

Who in their Retrospect of Politics, 

Of courtiers dare to shew the tricks, 

Aud sink them in your clamour, rout, and 

noise. 


Teil them that universal concord is a curse, 
That liberty religious or civil, 
Is the devil, 
And Catholic emancipation worse and 
worse. 
Don’t dissemble : 
Let Orange Boven be the yell, 
And peal the “ banner cry of Hell” 
Until they tremble. 


Bring Quail to ‘ shake at them his gory 
locks,” 
And as his glaring eye-balls roll, 
He'll harrow up each Magazine-man’s 
soul, 
And strike them all as mute as stones or 
stocks. 


Bring down the Attorney-general here 
with speed, 
He'll shortly do their job, 

Let them beware, look sharp, take heed, 
For he'll not spare a single nob: 
Without a razor will he shave the sconces 
Of these most stubborn Anti-Orangedunces. 


Anti-Orangeism ! why, that excites sus- 
picion, 
In fact it may be call’d sedition, 
At least "tis matter treasonable : 
And that the Attorney-general’s greatly 
wanted 
Must be granted, 
As matter reasonable. 


Now may we to the Magazine-men say or 
sing, 
“ Ha! infidels we have you on the hip,” 
When Saurin comes he’ll make your ears 
ring, 
And teach you, without fiddling, how 
to skip: 
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Yes, when he your saucy noddles gives a 
scoring, 


You'll vent your penitence in hideous 
roaring. 
Such be the fate of all who wield the pen 


Against the Joyal feuds stirred up by O- 
rangemen. 


————— 


TO MY HARP. 


I 


CuarMe_er of life ! sweet harp, to thee 
I wisb to consecrate my song, 
And tho’ unskill’d in minstrelsy 
That sleeps thy silver strings among, 
Yet still the pathos of thy wire, 
‘The bold persuadings of thy strain, 
Command my soul, my bosom fire, 
And banish care’s ill-boding train. 


II. 


When first in early life 1 heard 
Thy rich redundancy of tone, 
I blest thy notes, I blest thy bard, 
‘Then grasp’d thee as thou wert my own; 
Among thy strings my fingers crept 
By art unaided, and to me 
The sound I made was sweet ; I wept, 
And dropp’d a tear my harp on thee, 


II. 


Years pac’d away, I look’d around, 
My native country caught my eye, 
And scan, alas ! a cause I found, 
To dew my cheek, to make me sigh. 
Th’ historic musé before me laid, 
Such scenes as only please the mind 
That fiends misanthropic have made 
A den of mischiefs to mankind, 


IV. 


Erin! tho’ blest by nature more 
Than other isle, than other land ! 
Yet, discord rules thy em’rald shore, 
Concordant with a lawless band.— 
Thy ancient glories prostrate lie, 
Unstrung the herald of thy name, 
And soon we'll hear slow passing by, 
The last sad requiem of thy fame.* 





—s ————— 


* If the Catholic Board be suppressed, 
enslaved Erin will then lose her moving 
tone of complaint; she will then arrive 
at the lowest point of degradation. Here 
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Vv. 


Mild soother of my lonely hours! 
Wilt thou survive th’ uawelcome day 

That will my country’s fairest flowers 
Consign unmindful to decay. 

Yes, thou may’st live, and it shall be 
Thy dearest duty to relate, 

What was the land gave birth to thee, 
Ere sunk to slav’ry’s lowest state. 


Vi. 


Faction accurs’d ! to thee we owe, 
Whatever wrongs or ills we feel— 

The penal code, th’ exclusive foe, 
Is offspring of thy bigot zeal : 

And still thy annuval banners stream, 
Surrounded by a mongrel race, 

The burden of whose every theme, 
Is ruin to their native place ! 

CoLMANus. 


A SONG. 


Joy to the circle that now closes round, 

The magical circle of hearts that we love! 

Our souls in the strong ties of friendship 
are bound, 

And no hand shall the fairy-wove fetters 
remove. 

Though chains we abhor, and in freedom 
delight, 

Yet friendship is freedom when warm and 
sincere; 

Let the charm then that girds us be ever 
kept bright, 

O! as bright as those pure beaming eyes 
that are here. 


If. 


Hail to the moment that now passes by ! 

This moment to friendship and song we 
resign ; 

Our pleasures are winged, and if as they 
fly, 

We can pluck but a feather we must not 
repine. 





ee eee oe 
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and there, and now and then, her bards, 
who yet, and who will still love her, may 
sing of ber sorrows, but the grand chorus 
of her petitional band will cease, and cor- 
ruption aad willing slavery join to revey 
on her misfortynes. 


eff 


—— 
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O! sweet are the strains which we raise 
when we know, 

There’s an echo in every warm heart that 
is here, 

That each eye with congenial emotion 
shall glow, 

Give a smile to the gay, to the plaintivea 





tear, 

Edinburgh. Dion. 
SELECTED POETRY. 
—< 
AUBERT; OR, THE PEASANT* OF THE 
MARNE. 


REPLANT the vine ! alas! whose hands 
Shall plant again these wretched lands ? 
Replant the vine! alas! no more, 
Youths, that have till’d these fields before, 
Shall rouse them from the sanguine plain, 
Or plant the banks of Marne again ! 
Forth from the east let morning break— 
Shall Aubert’s sons to toil awake ? 
O’er the brown meads let noonbeams 
burn— 
Shall Aubert’s sons from toil return ; 
Aud seek refreshing shades to share 
The cool repast—their mother’s care ? 
Let the calm eve invite repose— 
Shal! Aubert’s sons their labours close ; 
To the gay pipe amid the grove, 
Tread the light dance and speak of love; 
Or, listening to a father’s fears, 
Learn all th’ experience of his years ? 
No!—morn, noon, eve, in Aubert’s day, 
In grief, deep grief, must pass away ; 
For Aubert’s sons, his hope, his pride, 
On Marne’s green banks in battle died ! 
Shall vines again luxuriant spread, 
For Aubert, where his children bled ? 
Shall the bright purple clusters glow, 
In mock’ry of a father’s woe-— 
As though his children’s blood they drank, 
In revelry, on Marne’s green bank ? 
Ah, no! congenial with our fate— 
Banks of the Marne, lie desolate ! 
Orif the vine beside thy flood, 
Rise from our hapless children’s blood, 
O, may its earliest foliage wave 
Over each wretched parent's grave ! 
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Aubert, in youth, had felt the flame, 
That, kindling at his country’s name, 
Spread animation through the land, 

The foes of freedom to withstand. 

He, when th’ invader’s yaunts were heard, 
First in his country’s raaks appeared ;— 
And, “ France,” he cried, “ I'll die for thee, 
Be thou triumphant and be free !” 

—The patriot, with such heart and band, 
Can always victory command.— 

He fought—it was for freedom’s laws— 
He bled—'twas in his countrys cause— 
He triumph’d—and his ardent mind, 
Thought it the triumph ef mankind. 

But, ah! when Aubert would have cried, 
(Glowing with independent pride) 

‘“* France, lovely liberty is thine— 
Freemen! in peace replant the vine ! 

Our rights are gain’d—our tumults cease— 
Freemen! replant your vines in peace !” 
When thus he would have cried, he saw 
A warrior-despot scorn the law ; 

Mount with false greatness to the throne, 
And strive to make the wortd his own ! 

Aubert, with indignation fired, 
Mournful to Marne’s green banks retired. 
There, as he reared his sons and taught 
That liberty for which he’d fought, 

He saw their spirits rise elate, 
The rights of man to vindicate ! 

Meantime, against the despot’s claim, 
The injured sations, vengeful, came! _ 
O, France! thy hamlets sink in fire— 
Loud shriek the matron and the sire! 
How loud—how sad—’mid shouts, arise 
O, France! thy lovely daughters’ cries ! 

Then to the despot’s martial ranks, 


+ , . : 
“Were call’d the swains of Marne’s green 


banks ; 
And Aubert saw his sons advance, 
Though not for freedom—yet for France ! 
They fought—and Aubert mourns their 

fate ! 
Banks of the Marne, lie desolate ! 
Or if the vine beside thy flood. 
Rise rooted in his children’s blood, 
Its sanguine clusters soon shall wave, 
Dreadfully sad, o’er Aubert’s grave! 

T. Nosre. 

Liverpool Mercury. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


——=— 


dditional Observations on sawing Cast Iron.® 
By M. Dufaudier. 


(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 


DUFAUDIER has made several 
e® experiments on the method of 
Sawing cast iron, according to the in- 
ag of M. D’Arcet: Convinced 
of the fAcility with which hot cast-iron 
may be cut by means of a common saw, 
he has employed this method it his own 
works, 

The following are the results of his 
different experiments : 

1. That cast iron, when hot, can be 
sawed with as much facility and expe- 
dition as dry wood. 

2. That in erder to diminish the re- 
sistance, but very little play must Be giv- 
en to the saw. 

5. That the iron, when heated in a 
kiln, saws better than that which is heat- 
ed at a forge. The reason is simple. In 
a kiln it is equally heated in evéry part, 
whereas at a forge the part that fs near- 
est the air tube is almost in fusion, 
while the opposite partis scarcely ted. 

4. That it is necessary to avoid making 
the iron too hot, for if the surface ap- 
proach too near toa state of fusion, the 
saw softens, and the operation is ill 
performed. 

5. That the saw should be moved with 
much velocity, because it does not warm 
so soon, it makes its way better, and the 
part cut is much more true and clean. 

6. Lastly, that the cast iron should be 
placed on solid bearings, except under the 
immediate passage cf the saw, otherwise 
there is danger that it may break before 
the end of the operation. 

M. Molard, impressed with the atility 
of this method, repeated it immediately 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Meticrs, on 
pieces of cast iron of 0,07 metres square, 
and on plates of different thicknesses. 

He employed a common saw, such as 
is used for wood, and perfectly succeed- 


\ 
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*® For the former account see the Bel- 
fast Monthly Magazine for January, 1815, 
Vol. 10, page 54. 





ed in sawing different pieces without in- 
juring the teeth of the saw. He observ- 
ed that the iron should not be heated to 
acherry red, that the saw should have 
but very little play, and that it must be 
moved quickly, and the whole length of 
the saw employed at each stroke or 
cut. 

M. Pictet had seen a workman in the 
establishment of M. Paulino at Geneva, 


saw asunder a hot cast iron pipe. He 
mentioned it to M. Thenard, who 
‘communicated it to M. Volard. ° This 


gentleman, after making the experiments 
above-mentioned, found that the process 
was known to 4 workman of M. Voy- 
eaux, who availed himself of it for fitting 
cast iron plates, intended for stovesof dif- 
ferent sizes. 

It is very probable that this method, 
s0 very simple, is also known in other 
places; bat still ic has been in a manner 
lost to the public, since it was unknown to 
the generality of persons who were dis- 
tinguished in the arts, 

We have seen that the experiments of 
M. Dufaudier confirm the relation of 
M. Pictet, and the trials made by M. 
Molard; there remains; therefore, no 
doubt of the possibility and also the utility 
of this process, the knowledge of which 
cannot be too much circulated. 


_—ie 


Experiments on the Culture of Potatoes. By 
the Rev. James Willis, President of the 
Christ-Church Agricultural Society. 


Asthe culture of the potatoe is next 
in consequence to the culture of whear, 
J have taken some pains, among other 
experiments, to ascertain the positive ef- 
fect of different manures on the product 
of potatoes, in the same soil, with the same 
species, and under the same management. 
The result may not be uninstructive to 
the public; I will therefore beg leaveto 
submit the table of the experiment to 
the notice of the Board. The sort plant- 
ed was the white round, on the 10th of 
April, 1811, on a clean sandy loam, well 
pulverised, in rows two feet asunder, 12 
imohes distant in the row, and six inches 
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deep. As this root is now daily consider- 
ed more and more to shorten our con- 
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duce as much as the whole root, a great 
quantity of food might be saved for the 


sumption of bread corn, I was willing to people. The result also of this experi- 
see in what degree the eye alone would ment is for the consideration of the 
yield its product; and if it would pro- Board. 


Table of Experiments with the White Round Potatos. 
Product. - 

bag and half per lug. 
bag and 3 gallons. 
bag and half. 

1 bag and 3 gallons. 

1 bag and 3 pecks. 

1 bag and half. 


Was planted with 
.-» sheep’s dung, eee 1 
--- garden rubbish, ... 1 
-- old rags, ee 1 
.-» Cow dung, ove 
. horse dung, eee 
coal ashes, eve 
.-- turf ashes, «+ 1 bag, 3 pecks, 1 gallon. 
«+ turf dust, --- 1 bag, 3 gallons. 
+» MOwN grass, -- 1 bag, 2 bushels, 2 pecks, 1 galles, 
+ hen’s dung ++» 1 bag, 2 bushels, 

+ pig’s dung, «+. 2 bags, 3 pecks. 
12 .., river mud, «+e 1 bag, 1 bushel. 


No. 


_— 
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Table of Experiment with Eyes only of the same Potatoe, planted on the 12th Apri, 
1810, on the same Ground, with the same Manure. 


Product. 


Was planted with 
1 bag, 1 peck, per lug. 


«- sheep’s dung, ove 
«-- garden rubbish, ... 1 bag, 1 gallon, 
-- Old rags, --+ 1 bag, 2 gallons, 
o. Cow dung, «- 1 bag. 

.» horse dung, «» L bag, 1 gallon. 
.» coal ashes, «» 1 bag, 1 peck. 

»» turf ashes, «-- 1 bag, 1 gallon, 
«+» turf dust, o 1 bag. 


No. 


Cees Goa hr dd — 


++. MOWN grass, -.- 1 bag, 2 bushels. 
10 ... hen’s dung, -- 1 bag 1 peck. 
ll ... pig’s dung, _ ee 1 bag and half. 
12... river mud, eee 1 bag. 


experiments, no person will ever adopz 
the planting of the eyes, when he has 
seed enough to set either a half or a 


On the careful examination of this ta- 
ble, we: may casily perceive which is the 
most forcing manure. ‘The pig’s dung, 


old rags, and the coal ashes, have the 
superiority over the others; but the pig’s 
dung outstrips all by almost double the 
quantity. The eyes produce a respec- 
tive quantity with regard to the manures, 
but by no means equal to the whole root. 
I found them in digging much smaller 
also. This experiment will not only 
serve to prove what the most valuable 
manures are in the cultivation of this 
plant, but will convince us that the food 
saved in planting the eyes only, cannot 
be comp2red with the increase of produce 
in planting the whole root; besides, if 
wetake into the account not only the 
loss in product, but the labour and ma- 
gure, rent of land being equal in both 


whole potatoe. 

Potatoes and turnips I estimate as the 
two most invaluable roots that have been 
discovered among us; each seen in its 
proper light, and in which they seem 
more and more to be considered, has its 
separate and inestimable worth. The 
first is the poor and rich man’s friend ; 
supplying the place of wheat for the one, 
and ameliorating the soils of the other ; 
the latter as a means of forming the sheep- 
fold on old as well as new lands, which 
is the grand preliminary step to the suc- 
cessful issue of every species of cropping, 
if a proper rotation is observed. These 
then are treasures indeed; the one af- 
furding, in all seasons, a solid succedaneum 
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for the staff of life ; the other, in all situ- 
ations, an inexhaustible fund of manure. 
I have lately seen the surprising effects 
of turnips on some common fields that 
have been lately enclosed, aud where ne- 
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ver any grew before; the crops are 
doubled, the rent tripled, and the tenants 
thriving in the same proportion. It 
would be superfluous to say more on 
these two subjects ; a thousand instances 
are known, beyond all doubt, to estab- 
lish them in the opinion of every enlight- 
ened agriculturist, as the foundation of 
all good husbandry. 


a 


Observations on Spring Wheat, Thatch and 
Vermin. By the same. 


The introduction of spring wheat in 
this district is another great improve- 
ment, tending to increase our resources 
and decrease our import. I have used it to 
fill up the vacancies of my winter’s wheat 
with great effect ; and others have planted 
it after turnips the first week in May, 
instead of dar/ey, and it has generally, tak- 
ing the grain and straw together, turned 
out a more productive crop. We con- 
ceive, from experience, that spring wheat 
is less subject to the diseases that usually 
affect the autumn wheat ; although in dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
as is the case with us, it is observable, 
that al! crops of grain are usually exempt 
from those disorders that materially injure 
the grain of inland counties. ‘The Suuth- 
west wind, in July or August, in some 
exposed situations, is more fatal to the 
farmer than smut or mildew. ; 

There are matters of minor corsider- 
ation, that stand in the way of our 
mational improvements in husbandry, and 
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eventually are the means of increasing ouf 
import. These claim our attention ia 
some degree, though aot equally, perhaps, 
to those points that have already been 
discussed. Thatch, that is applied to the 
covering of our buildings, may not strike 
the superficial observer as the cause of an 
increase of importation of grain, and a 
check to the progress of agriculture. ‘To 
prove this position, | shall oaly mention 
the millions of tons of straw, which are 
now lost as a manure, and which ought 
to be used as provender for rearing a 
greater stock of cattle, bringing more land 
into corn, and in furnishing the markets 
with thousands of cattle more than at 
present. ‘This practice alone, however 
trifling it may appear to many, is depriv- 
ing this country annually of an immense 
quantity of meat and corn. Slate is now 
prevailing as a substitute: and when we 
calculate on the danger of fire, double ine 
surance, the public and private loss, and 
every other expense incidental to thatch- 
ing, slating on all our buildings cannot be 
too much encouraged. 

Vermin of all kinds, on the aggregate 
of the kingdom, is another serious con- 
sumption of our annual produce. Take 
only the loss, on theaverage, at two quarters 
of grain per parish, multiply this by ten 
thousand, which is about the number of 
parishes in England, and then imagine 
how many thousands of the people mght 
be maintained by the saving of this grain, 
so destroyed! It is an obyect of our in- 
dustry to procure good crops; aud this 
object should lead us on farther to dispose 
of them wisely, in the aid of future hus- 
bandry, with regard to the increase of 
manures, aud to protectthe grain, when 
we have raised it, from aM depredations, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
EMOIRS of the Queen of Etruria ; 
written by herself. 
Some Account of the Life and Writings 
ef Mrs. Trimmer, with original Letters, 
and Meditations and Prayers, selected from 
ber Journal, 2 Vols. 1%s. 
DRAMA, 
The Woodman’s Hut, a new Melo-dra- 
matic Remance, in Three Acts, 2s. 


Intrigue; an Interlude, in One Act; by 
John Poole, Esq. 

Midas, a Comedy, by John Lyly, 5s. 

Debtor and Creditor; a Comedy in 
Five Acts; by James Kenney, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Jnvenile Arithmetic, or Child’s 
Guide to Figures; being an easy Introduc- 
tion to Joyce's Arithmetic and ail others, 
ls. 
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The Travels of Rolando through the 
four Quarters of the World; from Jauf- 
fret; by Miss Aikin. A new Edition with 
‘ plates, 4 vols. 14s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a 
System never before published ; by George 
Gregory, 3s. 6d. 

Geographical Exercises in the New 
Testament, describing the principal places 
in Judea &c., with Maps; desigued by 
Wm. Butler, 5s. 

Letters of a Village Governess, des- 
criptive of rural Scenery and Manners ; 
with Anecdotes of Highland Chilaren, 
displaying the Dawnings of youthful Gen- 
ius, and the Methods taken to improve it, 
by Elizabeth Bond, 18s. 

The English Expositor on a new Plan, 
peculiarly adapted for those by whom an 
Expositor or Dictionary is used as a series 
of daily Lessons; by J. Lloyd, 2s. 

LAW. 

Golden Rules for Jurymen; by Sir 
Richard Phillips; printed in a sheet 4d., 
or ls.on a board, 

The Origin, Object, and Oseration of 
the Apprentice Laws, 8s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Account of Baths, and a Madeira 
House at Bristol; with a Drawing and 
Description of a Pulmoneter, and Cases 
shewing its Utility in ascertaining the 
state of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest; by Edward Kentish, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Hemoptysis, or 
Spitting of Blood ; by George Rees, 
M.D. 23. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES 

The History of Fiction ; being a critical 
Account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the Novels of the present 
Age; by John Dunlop, 3 Vols. #.1 11 6 

Tales for Cottagers, accommodated to 
the present state of the Irish Peasantry ; 
by Mary Leadbeater and Eliza Shackleton, 
$s. 3d. on fine paper, 4s. 4d. 

Glances at ‘Character ; with eight col- 
oured Plates, 10s. 6d. bds. 

Proceedings of the Glasgow Lancas- 
terian School Society ; with Illustrations 
and Remarks; by Joseph Fox, Secretar 
to the Institution for promoting the Britis 
System for the Education of the labour- 
ing and manvfacturing Classes of Society 
of every Religious Persuasion, 3s. 

The Value and Utility of the Freedom 
of the Hanse Towns; by J. L. Hess, 6s. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by 
the Allies in Spain, in the years 1811 and 
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1812; by Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. T, 
Jones, 18s. 

The Duties, Advantages, Pleasures, and 
‘Sorrows of the Marriage state; by John 
Ovington, 5s. P 

Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Ham. 
ilron ; with a Supplement of interestin 
Letters by distinguished Characters, £.1 1, 

A Series of familiar Letters, writen by 
Klopstock between the Years 1750 and 
18035. ‘Translated from the German, with 
a Biographical Introduction, by Miss 
Benger, and forming a Sequel to the Life 
of Klopstock, published by Miss Smith, 
aud edited by Mrs. Boudler, 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Character 
of Rousseau, by Mad de Stael, 8vo. 5s. 

Anecdotes of Music, Historical and 
Biographical, in a Series of Letters from 
a Gentleman to his daughter; by A, 
Burgh, A.M, #.1 11 6. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Mornton ; by Margaret Cullen, 3 
Vols. 18s. 

Spanish Guitar; by Elizabeth Isabella 
Spence, 33s. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; a Nar- 
trative founded on History, 12s. 

POETRY. 

Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte ; by the 
Right Honourable Lord Byron, 1s. 6d. 

The Exile of Elba, in Commemoration 
of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Rejection and 
Dethronement, and the Restoration of the 
Bourbons; by John Gwilham, 3s. 

Specimens of the Classic Poets in 2 
Chronological Series from Homer to Try- 
phiodorus, translated into English Verse, 
iflustrated with Biographical and Critical 
Notices ; by C. A. Elton, 3 Vols. £.i 16. 

St. Alvaris; or, the Cursing Well, in 
Five Cantos ; by Charlotte Wardle, 6s. 

A Song of Triumph ; by William 
Sotheby, Esq. 2s. Gd. 

The Christian Conqueror; or Moscow 
burned and Paris saved, Is. 6d. 

The Regent and the King; by Peter 
Pindar, Esq. 2s. 

The English and Latin Poems of Tho- 
mas Gray ; with Critical Notes, Life of the 
Author, &c.; by John Milford, B.A. 18s, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter missive from Sir Philip Fran 
cis, K.B. to Earl Grey, 1s. 6d. 

Of Buonaparte and the Bourbons, and 
the Necessity of rallying round our Le- 
gitimate Prince, for the Happiness of 


_ France and that of Europe; by F. A. 


de Chateaubriand, 4s. ie 
Traets, Historical and Statistical om 
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India, with Journals of several Tours 
through various parts of the Peninsula 
&c.; by Benjamin Heyne, M.D. 

Thoughts on the Question of an Alter- 
ation 1m: the Corn Laws, Is. 

Observations on the Effeets of she Corn 
Laws, and a Rise or Fall on the Price of 
Corn, on the Agriculture and general 
Wealth of the Country; by the Rev. F. 
R. Malthus, 2s. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons on Various Subjects; by the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, 9s. 

Rural Discourses ; by William Clayton, 
10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Con- 
troversy with Bishop Horsley re-svated 
and vindicated, in Reply to the Animad- 
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versions of the Rev. H. Horsley; by 
Thomas Belsham, 4s. 

An Original View of the Night of 
Treason; by the Rev. F, Trusten, M.A. 8s, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage round the World io the 
Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, performed by 
Order of the Emperor Alexaader ; by 
Urey Lisiansky, Captain in the Rassian 
Navy, £3 3. 

Journal of a Party of Pleasure to 
Paris, in August 1802, by which any 
Person intending to take such a Journey, 
may form an Accurate idea of the Ex- 
pence that would attend it, and the A- 
musement he would probably receive; 
embellished with ‘Thirteen Views from 
Nature, 10s. 6d, 


Ly 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


WEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BANGOR ASSOCIATION. 


A a meeting held in the Church at 
Bangor, on Thursday, the 27th of 
January, 1814, the Hon. Robt. Ward be- 
ing called to the chair, was addressed by 
Mr. Cleland, of Rathgill House, in near. 
ly the following words. 

“© Mr. Chairman, 

“<1 believe it is well known by those 
who are present at this meeting, that the 
depredations , committed in this parish 
have increased rapidly. That the facili- 
ty with which fo a escape punish- 
ment is #great encouragement to crime; 
and that the only means to deter the pro- 
fligate and idle from plundering their in- 
dustrious and more affluent neighbours, 
js to enforce a strict and vigorous admini- 
stration of the law. A great number of 
offenders escape punishment from the in- 
dolence of the persons injured ; others 
from a false principle of lenity ; many 
from the fear of malice, revenge, and in- 
curring ill-will; and the much greater 
number from the expenses attending a pro- 
secution. From the obervations I have 
made for many years in my duty as a 
magistrate, | believe I may with some de- 
gree of accuracy state, that not more 


than one im ten of the perpetrators of 
the offences committed are discovered ; 
that of those discovered, uot more than 





one fifth are prosecuted; and of those 
prosecuted, “not more than one half are 
convicted: if my calculation is correct, 
the chances are ninety-nine to one in 
favour of, the offender. Can we be 
surprised, when the temptation is so 
great, and the fear of punishment so ree 
mote, that our property is frequently 
plundered? To give facility to the 
discovery of offenders, and to obviate ~ 
the difficulties that exist in brings 
ing them to justice, it has been proposed 
to form an association in the parish of 
Bangor. I have drawn the outlines of a 
plan for that purpose, which I should not 
have ventured to produce here, if it had not 
first met the approbation of yourself, and 
several other gentlemen of this parish, and 
particularly of a gentleman of long experi- 
ence as a magistrate, (Mr. Crawford, of 
Crawford’s-burn,) who has has long de- 
voted his time, his talents, and property, 
on every occasion that occurred, for ren- 
dering benefit to this parish. With thie 
sanction, [ will propose that an associa- 
tion be formed in this parish for the pur- 
pose of detecting and prosecuting all of. 
fenders against the persons or property 
of the members of this association, to be 
denominated “The Bangor Association.” 


This proposal being approved, Mr. 
Cleland moved the following fesolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted, 
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“ Ist, Resolved, That ali persons paying 
cess in this parish are eligible to become 
members of this association, if they think 
proper, and to partake of its benefits 
while they conform to the regulations 
agreed to at the general meectings. 

“2d, Resolved, That if any injury is 
committed on the person or property of 
any member of this association, the most 
active measures shall be taken for disco- 
vering and apprehending the offender or 
offenders, and prosecuting him or them 
to conviction, at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. 

“3d, Resolved, That a fund shall be 
raised by a cess on the members of the 
association, (similar to a parish cess,) ac- 
cording to the number of acres they are 
charged in the applotment of the pa- 
rish; the amount per acre to be deter- 
mined by the Committee. 

“4th, Resolved, That John Crawford, 
Esq. be appointed Treasurer, and the 
Rev. Mr. Woods Secretary to this asso- 
ciation for the present year. 

* 5th, Resolved, That the following per- 
sons, together with the treasurer and se- 
cretary, are appointed a cofmiitee to 
manage the business of the association for 
the present year, viz the Right Hon. 
Lord Dufferin, the Right Hon. Robert 
Ward, the Rev. Stephen Dickson, David 
Ker and James Cleland, Esqrs., Messrs. 
Wm. Nicholson, James Savage, Alexan- 
der M‘Culloch, George Hannay, and 
Stewart Bell. 

“6th, Resolved, that any three of the 
Comunittee, including the treasurer and 
secretary, shall be competent to transact 
the business of this association. 

“7th, Resolved, That every member of 
this association do hereby pledge himself 
to give information and to use his best en- 
deavours to discover and apprehend any 
offender or offenders that have committed 
any injury to the person or property of 
a member of this association. 

“sth, Resolved, That if any member of 
this association shall compromise any in- 
jury, or refuse to prosecuie, unless with 
the consent of the Committee, he shall 
forfeit all his rights and privileges in this 
association. 

“9th, Resolved, That if any member 
ef this association shall neglect or refuse 
to pay his proportion of the cess as order- 
ed by the Committee. he shall forfeit all 
his rights and privileges in this asso- 
siation. 
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* 10th, Resolved, That the following 
persons are appointed conseryators of the 
peace, for the preseut year, for the pur- 
pose of assisting and giving the necessary 
information to the committee, to enable 
them to carry into effect the intention of 
this association, viz. 


Bangor 
and the 
Demesne. 


Thomas Brownriggs. 
John Stevenson. 


James Halliday, 


Ballymagee, Nevin Lamont. 
Ballycormick, John Agnew. 
Ballyholme, John White. 
Groomsport, James Andrews. 
Ballow, 

Juxta Mare, § “’™- Agnew. 
Orlogh, Wm. Aird, 
Portavo. John M‘Cracken. 
Ballyfotherly, Robert Brown. 
Cottown, Samuel Dodds. 
Granshaw, Thomas Claney, 
Ballygrainey, John Claney. 
Ballvcroghan, James Russel, 
Ballyclamper, Wo. Claney, 
Ballvmenetra, James Finlay. 


Ballymaconnell, James Lowry. 


Ballyree, Andrew Lamont. 
Ballow, John Patterson. 
Rathgill, John Hannay. 
Lisban, Samuel M‘Burncy. 
Conlig, Juseph Miller, jun. 
Ballysallogh, 

a bg & Robert Gelston, 
Ballysalloch, : 

mm OE & Daniel Robb. 
Ballygilbert, | Nevin Taylor, 
Ballygrote, Adam Finlay. 
Ballykillare, John Bell. 
Carnilea, James Davison. 
Ballywilley, Dr. Jackson. 
Ballymullan, John Finlay. 
Ballyleidy, John M‘Gowan. 
Ballyvarnet, John Dennison, 


* 11th, Resolved, That the treasurer 
shall with the approbation of any two 
of the Committee, offer and pay rewards 
for information, or apprehending offend- 
ers against this association; and shall al- 
so employ attorney and counsel if requi- 
site, and pay every necessary expense at- 
tending the prosecuting of offenders. 

“12th, Resolved, That as injuries are 
frequently sustained by persons having 
very little property, and from their ina- 


bility to prosecute, the offenders escape 
with impunity ; it is agreed that on the 
recommendation of the Magistrate before 
whom the complaint shall be made, the 
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